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“Fix up the house” with the saving from 
the lowest cost heat you can buy 


Most home owners must look ahead to make 
room in a crowded budget for seasonal bulges 
in expense. This year, when planning for the 
winter, give some serious thought to the 
heater in your basement. Replace it with a 
Spencer, and your new heater will pay all the 
cost of “fixing up the house for winter,” be- 
sides a comfortable saving that you may keep. 


This Spencer Magazine Feed Heater is really 
a remarkable invention. When it was created, 
thirty-three years ago, all boilers and furnaces 
were made with the flat grates dictated by 
years of tradition. These flat 
large size fuels to meet technical requirements 
for draft and combustion. 
fuels need a thinner fire bed, and should be 
fed a little at a time to the fire, the Spencer 
was built to meet these requirements. Its 
Its fire is not 


grates require 


Since small size 


grates are not flat, but sloped. 
fed by hand, but by gravity, that makes fuel 
roll down from the magazine: 


The result was not merely a heater that would 
burn low cost small size fuels—but a heater 
with automatic fuel feed that gave remarkable 
control of temperature to secure healthful uni- 
FLAT GRATE HEATER 
Showing how burning fiel shrinks away lo ash 
~heater must again be refueled 
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formity. Early Spencer owners told their 


friends—and the Spencer grew. Even today 


more Spencers are sold upon the simple recom- 





Illustrated is the Spencer Magazine Feed Heater for 
the home of average size. Spencer heaters for steam, 
vapor, or hot-water systems, are made in cast iron 


sectional and steel tubular types, for any size hom« 
or building. Sold and installed by all responsible 
heating contractors 
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for steam,vapor or hot water 





mendation of other Spencer owners, than 
through any other source. 

tei can save heating costs by burning small 
size fuels in Spencer Heaters—No. 1 Buck- 
wheat anthracite or small size by-product coke. 
You save all the difference in cost between 
No. 1 


Buckwheat anthracite for instance costs about 


these small fuels and large sizes. 


half as much as large sizes—and you save all 
of this difference in price. In addition to this 
saving, you secure unusually uniform heat— 
day and night—with all the convenience of a 
heater that "needs attention only once or twice 
in twenty-four hours. Write for the Spencer 
Book, “The Fire That Burns Up-hill.” It ex- 
plains the Spencer operating principle in detail. 
SPENCER HEATER COMPANY, WIL- 
LIAMSPORT, PA. Division of Lycoming 
Manufacturing Company. 


Everybody knows that ordinary heaters require refuel- 
ing frequently as the fire burns to ash. With a Spencer, 
fuel is put only once a day into the magazine—illus- 
trated below at (A). Fuel covers the grate to a sloping 
| controlled by the magazine mouth (B). The. 
fire bed stays at the level shown at (C), for as fuel 
burns it shrinks to ash (D) and settles on the Gable- 
Grate (E). As the fire bed shrinks more fuel feeds 


»wn automatically from the magazine, which holds 
nough fuel to feed the fire for as long as 24 hours, 
ith only one shaking of the grates. 


SPENCER MAGAZINE FEED HEATER 


The shrinkage of burning fuel lets more fuel feed 
automatically from the Magazttt * 
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The unrestrained beauty of the 

clambering rose bushes and the 

dignified hollyhocks is sur- 

passed only by the charm of the 

happy, roguish, little figure in 
the doorway 
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Ture Howse Itsetr Grows 
OvERNIGHT —Its BEAUTY 
Grows FOR YEARS 


IF YOU WANT AN ATTRACTIVE, COM- 
FORTABLE VACATION HOME--AND ONLY 
YOUR DREAD OF THE FUSS AND DELAY OF 
BUILDING HOLDS YOU BACK--THE HODG- 


SON METHOD IS THE ANSWER TO YOUR WISH 





You cxoose a floor-plan from our book- 
let; we build your home in sections and 


ae _ the severest storms. You will have no 
ship it to you ready to erect. With local 


repairs for years. Selected cedar and 


help you can have it put up in a short 
time, without litter, confusion, or un- 
expected expense. If you want us to 
handle the job completely, we will send 
a Hodgson construction foreman to 
supervise all details. 

People of means are choosing Hodg- 


Douglas fir are used in construction. 
Details are carefully finished. Solid brass 
hardware, glass doorknobs. Walls, roof 
and floors are insulated with Celotex. 

Our free illustrated book K_ gives 
you a great variety of pictures, plans 
and prices. Also shows furnishings and 


son Houses, even when price doesn’t 
count. For the quiet charm of a Hodg- 
son House comes from architectural 
‘fitness’ and good taste. Each year its 
beauty seems to increase . . . so simple 
are its lines; so well does it blend with 
rugged landscape or leafy background. 


outdoor equipment. Write for it today, 
to E. F. Hodgson Co., 1108 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston, Mass., or 6 
East 39th Street, New York City. 


HODGSON Houses 





The sections fit tightly together, held 
rigid by heavy key bolts, and the fin- 
ished house is sturdy and durable. Hodg- 
son Houses everywhere have withstood 





























eS ... mighty careful of the milk 
_.. but how about the mug? 


Physicians have so far been our 
best customers. They have been the 
first to realize the dangers that lurk 
in the dish-rag. One look through 





OU’RE mighty careful to give 
your children the best milk— 


certified, pasteurized, germ-free. 
And yet, if you pour that milk into 
a hand-washed glass or cup, the 
chances are you’re mixing it with 
an invisible army of germs. 


Sounds horrible, doesn’t it? But it’s 
too, too true. All dishes, to be sani- 
tary and safe, should be washed in 
water far hotter than any hands can 
stand. That’s why a Walker Dish- 
washer is now considered a vital 
health-measure inthe modern home. 


WALKER DISHWASHER CORPORATION, 
Syracuse, New York. 

0) 1. I'd like to seea Walker work. 

OO 2. I'd like a complete booklet. 





a microscope at a food-soiled plate 

. . and you’d want your family to 
have the protection that a Walker 
always assures. 
And, of course, everyone likes to 
be rid of the messy job of dish- 
washing. The Walker washes, rinses 
and dries everything that can be 
washed by hand without laborious 
scouring. It is self-cleaning, com- 
pletely simple and safe for yourfinest 
china. Investigate! Send the coupon. 

APPROVED BY 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Open territory is available to a 
few progressive representatives. 








0) 3. I’m thinking of remodeling my kitchen. Please tell me how your Kitchen Plan- 


WA 





ning Institute can help—with no cost to me. 
Name. Se a maeieniaepedneets 
es RRL aN AA a ELECTRIC DISHWASHERS 
a ne Link and Cabinet Models 
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Why Not 
Subseribe? 


There are many advantages in being a regular subscriber 
to The American Home. Not only does it insure your 
getting every copy without interruption, but there is also 
the remarkable saving. While a year’s subscription costs 
only a dollar by subscription, the three-year rate of two 
dollars brings the cost of each copy down to less than 6c! 


How to refinish old furniture so that it is not only service- 
able but looks like new. ... The house that needs no re- 
pairs. ... The story of a modern adventure in home 
building. . . . Suggestions for simple school luncheons and 
a page of the latest lunch boxes. . . . Electrical gadgets that 
save your time. .. . What to keep in your first-aid cabinet. 
... Cotton chenille rugs. ...How to hang pictures... . 
Moulds for ice cream and cake making. . . . How to finance 
your home. . . . 4 houses designed especially for American 
Home readers. . . . Coal saving devices. . . . Six helpful, 
lovely pages for the home gardener. . .. ALL in the Septem- 
ber issue! Send the coupon today or hand it to your 
newsdealer so that you will get this big issue at the sub- 





scription saving! 
PHOTO COURTESY GIMBEL’S 


Coming in September 


3 YEARS of THE AMERICAN HOME £2 


—less than 6c a month! 


| building : : decoration :: 


gardening : : 





Houses of every type, material and size, de- 
signed especially for American Home readers 
by famous architects and shown in beautiful 
sepia insert with plans, costs and helpful 
details. 78 distinctive homes, 47 of them 
with floor plans, shown in the last twelve 
issues of The American Home in addition to 
all the other helpful building material written 
by experts, with an understanding of the 
average home maker's needs and wants. 


accessories :: 


Smart, new accessories, those little things 
that add so much to tired houses and tired 
rooms. Fabrics, floor coverings and furnish- 
ings.... Bed and table linens, glassware 
and china. ... Smart lamps and pottery... . 
All those little things that will add zest to 
your home, shown and displayed in each 
issue of The American Home. 


use the coupon 
and save money 


i NE 


In every issue of The American Home no 
end of charming interiors, carefully repro- 
duced so that you may study and absorb 
every intimate detail of them. In a single 
recent issue four of New York’s most noted 
decorators described and illustrated four 
rooms done especially for American Home 
readers, while all articles on decoration are 
written to show you how to furnish on the 
minimum and yet have worth while things. 


equipment: : 


Every month sees new equipment to make 
the modern home more convenient, more 
comfortable and easier to manage. The 
American Home considers them every one, 
and presents them to you in clear, concisely 
written articles by recognized household 
efficiency experts. All of them, of course, 
carefully illustrated for you. 


Our horticultural editor, Leonard Barron, 
F.R.H.S., has been gardening and editing 
these twenty-five years and is the country’s 
most popular garden editor. Garden lessons 
so simple and constructive that the veriest 
amateur will find them workable and helpful, 
while for the experienced gardener there is 
enough worth while garden material to make 
this phase of it alone well worth the whole 
subscription price. 


upkeep: : 


Owning a home entails a knowledge of up- 
keep, a knowledge of those materials and 
methods that will, at the lowest possible cost, 
keep your house up to par. The homeowner 
will find every conceivable phase of home up- 
keep written up in The American Home in 
sensible, practical terms. The value of this 
phase of The American Home is inestimable! 


Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., publishers, 


Name :: 


The American Home, Garden City, N. Y. 
Please enter my subscripton to The American 


Home. I enclose $ for years. 





Address :: 








PA 





COOLING THE INTERIOR 


In the upper row the “Going, Going, Gone’ glass and and the set of round tray, pitcher, and glasses is from 
the heavy thumb-print goblets are from Mitteldorfer Gimbel Brothers. In the third row are a charming 


Straus, Importer, while the glasses with polo players pewter set with ice-bowl and a very attractive set of 
in colored enamels, and the Mexican set (wound with — thick glass with black handl. landing on a base of 
colored raffia) arefrom Lord & Taylor. In the second black glass, both of which are from Lord & Taylor. 
row, left to right, the black basket with covered pitcher The covered pitcher and gla in cool green with 


and glasses with black bases are from Stern Brothers, blown-in raindrops are from R. H. Macy & Co. 
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Hints for the summer hostess 


A daintily appointed table spells SUCCESS 


DOROTHY STACEY BROWN 


ISITORS in summer have a way of dropping in __ china closet may reveal that a few deft touches only are 


at the most unexpected times. There are not only needed to freshen appointments to meet the most critical 

the guests expected and planned for, but also those —_ eye; a piece of flatware, a little new glass, a gay English 
who appear at short notice or with none at all, the cousins _—_ china luncheon set or an inexpensive purchase of linens will 
who write that they are spending a few days in the neigh- sometimes work wonders. An investigation into new styles 
borhood, the people who are passing through and stay to __ isnot unlikely to show that tableware long laid away as hope- 
spend the week-end, the old school friends who materialize _lessly out of date or linens which a few months ago seemed 
suddenly with husbands you didn’t know existed. It is all far from modern are now at the height of the mode. 
great fun, but it involves planning and thought. We like to One point to be noted is that our tables are wearing color 
be sure that the visitor who has not been with a difference, particularly as regards 
with us for three years or so will linen and glass. Just as we had be- 
notice interesting changes made come accustomed to the use of 





brilliant hues for all occa- 
sions we realize with 
something of a 
surprise that 

formal tables 

are return- 





in the interval, and that 
our table reflects the 
taste of a hostess 

well informed on 












current style 
tendencies. 


A survey ing to the 
of linen very 
chest . i bea u- 
and ¥ a tiful 


Topaz glassware lends a cool effect to this well appointed summer table. (Glassware from 
Fostoria Glass Co.; linen and table from Lord & Taylor; silver from International Silver Co.) 
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With the return of crystal glass for 
Jormal occasions has come the use 
of an engraved monogram. The 
uncheon set is of pale yellow 
handkerchief linen. (Courtesy, 
R. H. Macy & Co.) 


simplicity of white damask and rock 
crystal. This trend however, far from 
banishing color, will have the effect 
of emphasizing its beauty for an occa- 
sional formal appearance and more 
especially when used in the gay, in- 
formal meals and parties of summer. 

The hostess who wondered during 
the last few years whether her white 
table linens marked her as ultra con- 
servative may now display them 
proudly. If she is buying new ones 
she may choose among designs which 
range from geometrical blocks and 
pyramids to Louis XV motifs, Re- 
naissance scrolls and a new conven- 
tional pattern based on the Persian 
artichoke. Good qualities are priced 
at $10.00 and up for a_ two-yard 
cloth. Pastel shades in damask also 
are much shown, usually in gold, pale 
green, or orchid, combined with 
white; two of the most attractive 
versions are a sunburst pattern and 
one whose use of lines and angles 
would harmonize well with modern 
patterns in flatware. 

Among the most beautiful table 
linens used this season are those in the 
ivory, ecru, eggshell, and sand shades 
which lend themselves so well to build- 
ing up harmonies with china and glass. 
A very lovely example, called “ Ecru- 
mar,” has a tiny all-over wave design 
with moiré border; it is of exceptional 
quality, hand-hemmed, and costs $40.00, 
napkins included. Very recently I saw 
a most effective table which used a pale 
sand cloth with cobalt blue embroidery 
around the border, combined with dark 
blue glasses having cut crystal stems 
and service plates decorated with wide 
bands in pale copper tones. 

Among sets of linens for more in- 








shown at the top of this page; it is of 
pale yellow handkerchief linen edged 
with lace whose machine manufacture 
does not appear in its delicacy. With 
our flatware photograph on the facing 
page is another thirteen-piece set, with 
Chinese hand embroidery in green on 
a natural ground, which would form the 
basis for a lovely summer table if com- 
bined with amber or green glass. It is 
priced at $11.89 complete. 

Cobalt blue glass, deep amethyst, and 
burgundy tones are still good and will 

















Dull glazed pottery is a new style note and the 
ware shown above exploits it in leaf green, rose 


or rust color. The attractive luncheon set and four 


napkins may be obtained for less than two dollars. 
(Courtesy of Gimbel Brothers) 


This Italian earthenware plate with fish 
design, and the one on the following page 
with fowl pattern, show the decoratwe 
charm of unsophisticated peasant deco- 
ration. (Courtesy, R. H. Macy & Co.) 


formal use there is great variety, and 
lovely things are to be found at ex- 
tremely moderate prices. With the 
pottery set above is shown a linen cloth 
which costs only $1.49 with four nap- 
kins. Under the beverage set in the 
photograph on the opposite page is 
an exceedingly smart cotton crash cloth 
hand blocked in red, yellow, brown, and 
mauve on a beige ground; it costs $1.75 
and napkins to match are twenty-five 
cents each. The Basque linen sets in 
their daring red, blacks, blues, and 
white are almost indispensable for the 
summer cottage, especially as they may 
be found for only $4.96 for nineteen 
pieces. More formal, but still inexpen- 
sive, is the thirteen-piece luncheon set 
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remain so for certain special schemes of 
table setting and decoration, but for 
summer the paler hues are coming to 
the fore, and a new golden glass, a faint 
orchid, and a blue are among the most 
favored. Combinations of crystal and 
black are smart and cool looking for 
bridge sets and summer cold drinks, and 
crystal that is cut, etched or plain is 
used for any and every occasion. Cut 
crystal with an engraved monogram is 
one of the newest and most beautiful 
versions of the ware and as the “metal” 
must of necessity be good, the shapes 
match it by being very lovely and the 
stems are finely cut. The wine glass 
costs $2.97, the water goblet $3.49, and 
other pieces to make up complete 
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luncheon or dinner sets are priced in 
proportion. 

Some hostesses are finding it interest- 
ing to buy one of the beautiful pitchers 
in modern pewter which reproduce old 
designs and cost only $3.96. With these 
appropriate stemware may be combined 
such as the low, footed glasses with 
crystal cup and black base that cost 
only twenty-nine cents each. Exceed- 
ingly attractive glass beverage sets are 
shown this year in the new pale shades, 
and our illustration shows one in blue 
glass whose shape is reminiscent of a 
sixteenth-century roemer. The jug and 
six tumblers are priced at $2.95. Other 
sets in crystal, green, and amber are 
even less expensive. 



























As regards the plates and dishes, so 
many styles in decoration are repre- 
sented that one may be entirely guided 
by individual requirements of color 
scheme or the period of furnishings, but 
it is more important 

than ever to make the 


china which revives eighteenth-century 
pictorial decoration with its bold out- 
lines and bright colors is best with 
white or ivory linen and crystal glass, 
but with the china of modern feeling 
which uses only one simple decorative 
motif the color of the design may be 
effectively repeated in the glassware. 
Suzanne Lalique has designed exquisite 
patterns of miraculous simplicity, using 
narrow metallic lines, conventionalized 
flower heads, and touches of color 
which serve only to accent the shape 
and structure of the pieces. In a rather 
similar though less sophisticated mood 
are the designs that follow sporting 
motifs—fish on a line, tennis raquets, 
golf sticks—or which silhouette tiny 
circus figures in red on a white ground. 

One distinctly new, original, and 
charming departure is the new mat 
and semi-mat glaze pottery shown in 
our illustration; there are three colors, 
leaf green, French rose, and a rust tone 


Five new patterns in flatware are shown 
in the oyster fork and butter spreader, 
and in the luncheon, salad, dinner, and 
the newer viande knives and forks. (Cour- 


lesy of R. H. Macy ros Co.) 





table a well arranged 
ensemble with effec- 
tive contrasts and sub- 
tle color harmonies. 


The newly popular 


This beverage set in pale 
blue glass reproduces a 
quaint old shape which 
combines in interesting 


FSashion with a very modern, 


colored cotton crash cloth. 
(Courtesy, Gimbel Brothers) 





called Sienna brown, each having its 
own particular glaze and texture. For 
example the green, whose feeling has 
been caught by the photographer, has a 
faint shading and delicate surface which 
recalls fine old Ming ware. Yet, in spite 
of its beauty and the delightfully simple 
shapes of its plates, cups, and jugs, a 
thirty-two piece luncheon set costs only 
$3.95 and open stock prices are as low 
as ten cents for bread and butter plates. 

European hand decorated pottery 
seems made for summer, especially 
in the setting of a summer cottage, pro- 
vincial interior, or for meals on the 
porch. Italy, Germany, Holland, and 
Spain have all sent us lovely things 
for every hour of the day. Such ware 
is often most attractive in odd plates 
which may be used separately. Two in- 
teresting plates of Italian earthenware, 
stand on their edges in our illustrations 
to show the decorative charm of unso- 
phisticated peasant design. 

For a long time we have been ac- 
customed to believe that flatware has 
changed very little since man stopped 
eating with his hunting knife and in- 
vented the fork and spoon. Yet there 
is something new under the sun—namely 
the “viande” knife and fork. In both 
pieces the handle takes up two 
thirds of the piece and the explana- 
tion is, that as no one ever drives 
his fork the length of the tines into 
his meat, or needs more than half 
the blade to cut it, the new shape 
is quite as efficient as the old one, 
and more comfortable to hold. The 
salad knife is another very sensible 
innovation. 

The flatware in our photograph 
is typical of new patterns, the 
simplified lines and tapering forms 
express the modern vogue, yet this 
very simplicity makes them appro- 
priate for use with either recent or 
older modes in table decoration. 
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own the gypsy trail 


Little things that spell comfort 
when camping 


WALTER WARREN 


A green and white checked oilcloth lun- 
cheon cloth, paper plates and napkins, 
enamelled plates and cups, chromium 
plated cutlery, picnic basket, and coffee 
boiler in readiness for the picnic feast 


T IS unbelievable how the coming of summer changes 
our ideas as to what we want out of life. During the 
winter months those of us who are city dwellers are 

quite contented, pampered with steam heat and electric 
refrigeration. Then come a few warm days, and all in a 
moment our thoughts turn to the open fields and woods. 
Life in a tent, a meal cooked over an open fire, an invigorat- 
ing swim in the ocean or in the icy waters of a lake—these 
are the joys we long for as eagerly as if all our modern im- 
provements had proved complete failures. 

But we have been civilized for too many hundred years 
now to be able to return to nature without finding it some- 
thing of a drastic change. We may long for the woods, but 
once away from the city, we shall miss its comforts unless 
we can to a certain extent take them with us. Therefore, we 
must pay careful attention to the choice of an outfit. 

Of course, the first consideration in planning a trip is the 
roof over one’s head. Experts in these matters tell us that 
many who go camping nowadays do it in a less rough and 
ready fashion than before. If leaving the city does not 





mean going to a summer cottage, the destination is often 
a small “shack” which offers real protection from the 
weather and, if permanent, does away with the trouble of 
carrying a tent. A portable version of the shack is what is 
called the ‘‘close to nature house,” a great favorite with 
those who rent a lot by some lovely lake, but who have to 
provide their own shelter. These houses are small, easily 
erected, portable cabins, with wood flooring, a wood and 
wire frame, canvas walls and roof, doors, and windows. 
The smallest size is 6 by 8 feet and costs $33.50. 


F we feel that the portable cabin is too sopnisticated for 
the woods we may choose the wall tent, also popular on 
motor trips with people who prefer to make their own over- 
night camps. A size which gives a space of 10 by 12 feet costs 
about $20.00. But the newest tent is the umbrella style, sup- 
ported by a center pole, which rolls into a convenient size 
for carrying and is simplicity itself to put up. The 9 by 
11 foot size, suitable for two, costs $32.00. 
If the camper is a follower of the strenuous life and believes 
that hiking is the only sport, his shel- 
ter must be very light and compact for 
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carrying—a need quite well filled by a 
pup tent, priced at $3.95. He will also 
need an aluminum canteen in a khaki 
case, the lightest he can find. Not only 
for the walker, but on day-long canoe 





expeditions out from the main camp an 
individual cook kit in a khaki case is a 
great convenience. It includes a frying 
pan, cup, plate, covered pot for cook- 
ing soup or coffee, and a knife and 
spoon, all arranged to fit together into 
a small space. Canteen and cook kit 
cost $2.95 each. Of course everyone 
who spends even a day in the woods 
should have the right knife, strong, 
reliable, and capable of acting as both 
tool kit and cutlery. The best obtaina- 


ble happens to be (Continued on page 512) 


A portable refrigerator, capacious cof- 
fee boiler, long handled broiler, food 
‘verver, long handled forks, skillet, oven, 
hatchet, and other articles of interest to 
the camper are grouped here. (Photo- 
graphs, courtesy R. H. Macy & Co.) 
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Sketches by Harry Cimino 


Whatever types of materials one chooses for the construction of a house, 
low maintenance and upkeep costs will follow only if the better 
grades of products are used and superior craftsmanship employed 


The house that needs no repairs 


Practical suggestions for durable walls and roofs 


TYLER STEWART ROGERS 


HERE is no intention of being misleading in the 

title to this discussion of the house that needs no 

repairs. Of course, everyone will understand that 
houses need a certain amount of repairing every once in 
a while. One cannot build a home like the one-horse shay 
that served well throughout its alloted span of one hundred 
years and a day before it utterly collapsed. No, one must 
anticipate repairs and maintenance of a home, but if their 
cost and frequency can be reduced to a point where they 
are neither burdensome to the pocketbook nor troublesome 
to domestic order and happiness, a very great deal has been 
achieved by the home owner. 

There is so much to be said on this subject that, for the 
present, the discussion must be confined to those two very 
important elements—the exterior walls and the roof. The 
next article in this series will touch upon eliminating main- 
tenance and repair costs within the home. 

Obviously, there are certain types of construction that 
are more durable and less likely to cause repair and main- 
tenance expense than others, but usually the more durable 
materials are the more costly, and some of them may be 
wholly out of reach of the family seeking a modest home of 
its own. It would be of no point, therefore, merely to dis- 
cuss that ideal of home construction—the house that would 
last forever without attention. Rather it is important to 
think in terms of the materials commonly used, whether 
wood, brick, stone, or stucco, and to seek practical methods 
of eliminating repairs of whatever material may be chosen. 
One rule can be laid down at once. The foundation upon 
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which the house rests must be rigid and amply strong to 
support the framework, with no possibility of future settle- 
ment or weakness. The most practical suggestion that can 
be made on this matter is to trust to the guidance of an 
experienced local builder or your architect. In some locali- 
ties, the ground is so hard that a twelve-inch footing of ce- 
ment or stone will be more than adequate to support the 
foundation walls and the superstructure. There are times 
when even this footing is unnecessary, but more often, 
where the soil is soft or sandy, wider footings are required. 
Your local builder will know, and the bank or mortgage 
company which may help you finance your home will have 
a competent inspector to help you make sure of the per- 
manency of this all-important detail. 


HE second rule is that the hidden framework of the 

house also must be strong and rigid. The cracking of 
stucco and interior plaster, the vibration of floors, and the 
gradual deterioration of all parts of a home may be at- 
tributed largely to insufficiently sturdy framework. It is 
not difficult to secure a sturdy, durable framework of wood. 
Every builder knows how to frame a house for strength 
and freedom from shrinkage or warping. The owner’s prob- 
lem is to insist upon the use of well-dried lumber and to 
require that the framework be designed and erected in ac- 
cordance with recognized standards which have been es- 
tablished by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. It is only when the builder is forced to price- 
cutting methods to meet low-grade competition that he 








may necessarily adopt framing 
methods and materials of inferior 
character and quality. 

The very newest method of 
structural framing for homes is to 
employ steel. The modern steel 
frame house is the last 
strength, rigidity, and durability. It 
is specially designed to eliminate 
the hazards of plaster and stucco 
cracks, and thus it must be considered in any discussion 
of the house that needs no repairs. Steel framing is entirely 
practical for the modest home, but to obtain its full ad- 
vantages, it should be used with wall facings of brick, stone, 
or stucco, and it should have structural floors of concrete 
or gypsum. These factors, taken together, increase the total 
cost of the house from eight to ten per cent above the cost 
of similar homes built of wood. 

The two precepts already established—firm foundation 
and rigid framing—apply with equal force to every house 
whatever may be the material chosen for its outer surfac- 
ing. If the outer walls are to be of wood, there are five points 
to watch with special care if subsequent maintenance ex- 
penses are to be minimized. First, 
the sheathing should be applied 
diagonally, unless the frame itself is 
well braced, and even then, it is 
advantageous because there are no 
horizontal cracks to interfere with 
the nailing of a row of shingles or 
clapboards. Secondly, the shingle 
or clapboard nails should be non- ie 
rusting. The life of an ordinary : 
shingle nail, not galvanized, is 
from seven to twelve years. The life of good 
is forty years or more. With zinc-clad, pure zinc, 
copper nails, the added cost will be from five to eight 
dollars for the whole house and the nails will last as 
long as the siding. Third, the shingles or clapboards should 
be of highest quality. The better shingles are cut with the 
edges of the grain showing and are usually of red cedar or 
cypress. Fourth, if shingles are employed, those pre-dipped 
in a preservative and color stain obviously have a longer 
life than untreated shingles, and they also minimize or 
eliminate periodic repainting. Fifth, if clapboards or painted 
shingles are used, insist upon a first-quality painting job 
at the start—not less than three good coats over the prim- 
ing coat—and repaint again before the protective paint 
film has broken down. Waiting an extra year may add 
fifty per cent to your repair bills. 

Masonry walls of brick, stone, or stucco eliminate re- 
painting costs and, if correctly built, require no attention 
for many decades. It is scarcely necessary to touch upon 
solid masonry walls of brick or stone, or even walls of 
hollow tile and cement block with a facing of stucco or 
brick, beyond noting that the strength and weather- 
tightness of such walls depend upon thoroughly filled mor- 
tar joints. Where a wood or steel frame is employed and 
the exterior facing takes the form of a veneer of masonry, 

close attention should be paid to 
Ordinary brick 
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its construction. 
veneering which is separated from 
the sheathing by an air space of one 
inch or less and is bonded to the 
wall with metal ties, is a common 
method otf construction. A newer 
method is to use over the sheathing 
a heavy welded wire fabric which has 
a backing of strong fibrous material 
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that acts as a dampproofing and 
insulating blanket. The brick or 
stonework is laid up an inch or so 
away trom this fabric and the mor- 
tar used in the joints is slushed 
down in back of the 
that it flows around the wire fabric, 
pressing the backing material away 
from the 
When this cement mortar hardens, 

the steel wires, which become embedded in the mortar, 
force the entire masonry facing and the extra mortar 


masonry sc 





wse well dried 
Jumber only 








wires a short distance. 


rein- 
adds 
weather-tightness. 

The secret of good stucco lies in the use of a strong rein- 
forcing base and in making the stucco not less than five 
eighths of an inch thick and preferably a full three quarters 
of an inch. Metal lath is commonly used over the siding, 
or a welded wire mesh as mentioned above may be employed 
to reinforce the stucco work. All types of masonry walls, 
including stucco, are benefited if they are coated with a 
dampproofing liquid or paint, or if the cement mortar is 
mixed with a waterproofing compound. 

The house that needs no repairs must have a permanently 
weather-tight roof. The type of roofing material to be used 
should be chosen before the structural framing is designed, 
because some of the popular types of slate and tile weigh a 
great deal more than wood or composition shingles and extra 
strength must be provided to support them firmly. It is 
common practice, where wood shingles are to be used, to 
nail the shingles to nailing strips laid across the rafters. 
In some sections of the country, this is considered wise on 
the theory that the shingles are better ventilated and will 
not rot if so laid. Nevertheless, in other sections, builders 
are accustomed to laying tight sheathing over the rafters, 
whether wood shingles, slate, tile, or any other type of 
roofing is employed. Because of the 
superior insulating value of a tight 
wood sheathing, this type of con- 
struction may be recommended as 
the better of the two, especially 
for cold, dry climates. 

The choice of wood shingles for 
roofing is governed by the same 
considerations as the choice of wood 
shingles for siding. They should be 





of edge-grain red cedar or cy- 
press of first quality. Zinc-coated, pure zinc, or copper nails 
should invariably be employed. Shingles dipped in a pre- 
servative compound are considered to have an advantage 
over untreated shingles and they also offer the opportunity 
for introducing color without excessive added cost. 

There are many types of manufactured roofings that 
may be chosen for their durability and freedom from sub- 
sequent maintenance expense. Among the asphalt types, 
preference must be given to those of double or extra-heavy 
weight, because they are sure to lie flat and they have the 
sturdiness to resist weather for many years. Asbestos ce- 
ment shingles will form a lifetime roof, but here again, the 
better qualities and heavier grades will usually be worth 
their extra The thin 
shingles are often too brittle and 


cost. very 
may be broken by the wind, un- 
less they are nailed with great care. 
Among the metal roofings, which 
include zinc and copper covered 
asphalt shingles, sheet copper, sheet 
zinc, and even aluminum, there is 
little to be said concerning the meth- 
ods of application beyond the broad 























statement that tightness of roofing depends upon workman- 
ship rather than on materials, because these metals will 
survive exposure for almost indefinite periods. Slate, shingle 
tile, and the various forms of Spanish tiles are also inher- 
ently durable and again the permanency of the roof is more 
a matter of good craftsmanship and the use of non-corrodible 
nails than a matter of the life of the roofing itself. 

But the roof surface alone is not going to assure a weather- 
tight covering for the home. Only soldered sheet metal roofs 
are actually water-tight. All of the others shed water down 
their sloping surfaces, and require other protection where 
snow or ice may collect and cause the melted water to finger 
its way upward beneath the shingles or tile until it pene- 
trates the attic. Flashings of metal are used to prevent this 
seepage at the ridges, along the eaves, and in all valleys. 
Copper and zinc are the commonly used materials where 
durability and freedom from future replacement are de- 
manded. Zinc should not be used with wood shingles be- 
cause the latter contain a corrosive acid that gradually at- 
tacks zinc, but zinc may be used with all other types of 
roofing as a lower-cost alternate for the copper which is 
more commonly employed. The usual specifications® call 


for sixteen-ounce sheet copper with overlapping flashings 
(called counter flashings) around chimneys, dormers, or 
other vertical surfaces that protrude through the roof. 

The last detail is the construction of gutters and leaders 
to carry off the rain water. The preferred materials are 
copper, zinc, and lead, the latter being somewhat more ex- 
pensive than the others and, therefore, less appropriate 
to moderate cost homes. If wood gutters are called for in 
the design, they should be lined with one of these three 
metals, or heavily painted with a waterproof asphalt paint. 

Such are the primary considerations in the development 
of the house that needs no repairs, at least so far as its ex- 
terior surfaces are concerned. It has not been possible to 
discuss many special materials that have long life and 
marked economy, nor has it been possible to touch upon 
minor details of construction which contribute to perman- 
ency. From this discussion, however, the reader may per- 
ceive that whatever types of materials he chooses for the 
construction of his home, low maintenance and upkeep 
costs follow upon the heels of his insistence that the builder 
use the better grades of products and employs them with 
superior craftsmanship. 


In this chart of an imaginary house the artist has illustrated 
several points which are developed in the accompanying article. 
The essentials for durability in a house of wood frame construc- 
tion include adequate footings under foundation walls, weather- 
light roofing and a framework that is made of sound timbers 
securely braced. Durable gutters and leaders to carry off water 
protect the walls from eaves to foundations. Diagonal sheathing 
for walls and horizontal sheathing for roofs are good practise, but 
the latter may be omitted when wood shingles are used 
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H. Victor Keppler 


DRESSING THE DRESSING TABLE 


The lovely black and white bottles in the upper panel come from Mittel- 
dorfer Straus, Importer, while the box of powder, the set of rainbow 
down puffs, the boxes, and the organdie container for cotton with the or- 
gandie rose are all from Lord & Taylor. In the second panel, the boxes 
are from Lord & Taylor, and the delightful toilet bottles and box with 
gayly colored hunting scenes are from R. H. Macy, as is the black 
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perfume tray and the bottle with the house lustre decoration. The third 
panel displays two unusual toilet sets—both are Du Pont Visca- 
loid. The lower panel holds some unusually smart bottles and boxes, 
all in black, black and silver, or black and crystal, with the ex- 
ception of the white bottles and box which have attractive decorations 
in gold on milky glass. All these articles are from Lord & Taylor 
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A modern reproduction of a French 
poudreuse with stool in matching 
walnut. The mirror is on the inside 
of the lid of the middle section that 
covers the inner compartment in 
which the toilet articles and contain- 
ers may be kept when not in use. 

(Courtesy, Jane White Lonsdale) 





Richard Averill Smith 


Under the looking glass 


Frills and furbelows that are truly feminine 


ELIZABETH H. RUSSELL 


WOMAN will evolve some sort of dressing table 
wherever she may happen to be, no matter how 
limited the space. Even a camp will provide a 
rustic shelf where a fresh towel may be spread with the toilet 
articles which reveal a woman’s presence. If the house which 
she is furnishing is simple and expenditures must be kept 
down, she may fashion her dressing table, for the time 
being, from the plain deal frame that a carpenter will make 
for a small price from a few boards, or from the simplest 
wooden table which she can find in a department store’s 
unfinished furniture or kitchen department. This may be 
painted or stained at home, or left plain, as best suits her 
scheme. A few yards of chintz, dotted muslin, organdie, 
or plain sateen, with bolts of contrasting bindings or pleated 
frills, papers of tacks, and a hammer are all any woman who 
is even moderately skillful with her hands will ‘need to make 
herself a dressing table of which no one need be ashamed. 

If she has a little more money to spend she may buy one 
of the simple well-designed tables in some period style 
which come, either stained, painted, or unfinished, in Early 
American, Colonial, Queen Anne, French Provincial, or 
modernistic design. The work of staining or painting an 
unfinished model is not at all difficult, and may be done eas- 


ily at home. Many shops now supply a table ready for home 
decoration which is semi-circular or kidney-shaped as to top, 
has several drawers, and swinging arms that open outward 
from the center. The draperies are attached to these arms, 
so when they are closed the table appears to be fully draped, 
and when they are open the person using it may have room 
for her knees, and easy access to the drawer space. This is a 
popular model and makes a beautiful table when finished. 
It is often draped in taffeta, with small frills or tiny ruffles 
used for a finish on the larger flounces, giving a luxurious 
effect, especially when the table is equipped with boudoir 
lamps with dainty shades that carry out, or contrast with, 
the color scheme. A piece of plate glass or mirror should be 
cut to cover the top, as a careless person using cosmetics 
may ruin a fabric left unprotected. 


F you prefer the elemental lines of modern design, 
I you may purchase a dressing table in which the beautiful 
wood of which it is made and the great simplicity of con- 
struction will be its chief characteristics, while its only 
ornamentation will be borders of contrasting woods, and 
decorative knobs in black or silver. A decorative mirror, 
framed in metal or black, is usually (Continued on page 520) 
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EATS that invite one to sit and rest, and to admire 


PS hy » py »>vork . ° ° . 
With its open framewor leisurely some pleasing vista, make of a garden a 
covering and its background - a 
of trees and shrubbery. this long place of genuine enjoyment. They help to bring one 
wooden bench constitutes an out into the an healthful air of the open, there to 


nteresting garde ature . . . . > 4° 
interesting garden feature find relaxation and recreation amid the flowers and foliage, 


and to realize to the fullest the joy and pleasure that come 
from garden ownership. 

oot Seats, properly placed, are also improving to the general 

Here a swing seat invites one to ; . Tr : . rx 
restful contemplation of a ®Ppearance of garden. They help to give it definiteness 
charming garden vista of lawn, of form and character and a hospitable atmosphere. Es- 
flowers, and shrubbery pecially are they to be appreciated and admired as a means 
of bringing to the grounds points of outstanding interest, 
often, perhaps, lending to some particular spot just the 
touch needed to keep it from being commonplace. Then, 





too, a seat frequently invites something in the way of 
special planting, a special setting, which will further en- 


( d f- - h > hance the charm of the landscape scheme. 
ar en urnis Ings In some cases the matter of locating a garden seat will 
afford but little choice; in others, however, it will provide 
, , many, and exceptionally interesting, possibilities. Naturally, 
Selected for charm and comfort the preferred location, from the standpoint of practical 
: usage, is one that furnishes more or less protection from 
the sun and undue breeziness, yet a seat in the full sunlight, 
both for occasional use and for decorative purposes, is 
often to be desired. Seats given the shelter or semi-shelter ofa 
summer house, a vine-draped pergola, the spreading branches 
of a tree, or mere lattice-work are always a source of particu- 
lar enjoyment. On the other hand, a seat that has only a gar- 
den wall or fence or a clump of shrubbery as a close-up back- 
ground also makes an admirable feature. Again, perhaps, a 
single seat placed before a fountain, beside a pool, or even 


CHARLES ALMA BYERS 





out upon the open lawn is often delightfully effective. 

In the placing of garden seats, one should also give con- 
sideration to the matter of outlook, the views they will com- 
mand of the grounds. Naturally, when at all feasible to 


This set of garden furniture have it so, the outlook should be pleasing, intriguing, and 
consisting of chairs, table, and 
umbrella in deep orange, laven- 
der, and tan lends a colorful 
effect to its surroundings 


pictorially attractive. 
Garden seats are to be had in many different kinds of 





style and construction. Some, all ready (Continued on page 515) 
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A ROOMY SMALL HOUSE FOR 
LESS THAN $9,000 
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The Architects’ Small House Ser- 
vice Bureau, who designed this 
house for THE AMERICAN Home, 
estimates the cubical contents at 
about 15,500 cubic feet. In those 
regions, such as the New York 
area, where this type of construc- 
tion costs approximately 55 cents a 
cubic foot, sucha house would cost 
$8,525. The broad gambrel roofs 
provide extra room on the second 
floor, and the cost of building sec- 
ond story walls is greatly reduced 
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This house has been planned for 
frame construction throughout, 
with wide exposure shingles or 
clapboards on the exterior walls. 
The roof, of course, is the ordinary 
shingle type, stained or left to 
weather. The house is only 27 feet 
wide and not much more ow that 
in length. It would fit comfortably 
on a 50-foot lot, and the terrace 
and porch, which have been skill- 
Sully fitted into the plan of the 
house, would be attractive features 
of the landscaping of the grounds 
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The ine floor plan, at left, shows the 
kitchen situated in the front of the house, 
leaving the whole garden vista at the 
rear open to the living room windows. 
Al the same time, an attractive appear- 
ance has been given the front fd the 
house by planning a breakfast bay for 
the kitchen. The dining room and Los 
room are well designed and picts 
Each room has two exposures. The 
second floor has two bedrooms and a 
bath, with an unfinished space over the 
kitchen which may be used for storage, 
a sewing room, or a maid’s room 





ST The house below was designed for us by Jonas 

ras hag Pendlebury, and while it is soundly based on tra- 

POE en Lay 2 dition, it represents no one style of architecture. 
a Mr. Pendlebury suggests common brick walls, 
painted white, and white or ivory white for the case- 
ment doors, dormers, and window sash. The roof 


Should be of dark blue slate 
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A TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICAN HOUSE 
Pictured from the garden side 
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The architect estimates the cubical contents of this house ’ 3 ~ J me ms 
at 24,620 cubic feet which, at 60 cents a cubic foot, would ) } TERRACE- ~{ j 
make the house cost $14,772 to build. The first floor plan —— ; : 

i and some of the garden plan is shown at right. A stair ss 3 i rh o ( ‘ 
. hall divides the entrance vestibule from the living room and =i 4 o job! é 
q dining room. Both of these rooms face the garden. The Cr Sogn a are es eee ee. 
i second —— lan, above, shows three bedrooms and two - eo : _— =: garb 9s r: 
ata nate Mepdans in the master’s bedroom one's a eee bcomsercdl © _——— m ote 82 
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An unusual small house design 





Logically developed from the plan re- 
quirements is this attractive house de- 
signed for Tue AMERICAN Home by 

rl A. Ziegler, a well-known archi- 
tect of Philadelphia. Working “from 
the inside out,” Mr. Ziegler has not 
only evolved a very satisfactory plan 
but he has skillfully developed an in- 
teresting exterior for this small house. 
It is, of course, designed for frame 
construction with concrete block founda- 
tions and a cellar under the kitchen 
and laundry only. Mr. Ziegler suggests 
I” x 10" clapboards for the exterior 
walls, unstained shingles for the roof, 
and common brick with 4" raked joints 
Jor the chimney. The exterior wood- 
work should be painted an ivory white. 
The porch floor and paths are flagstones 
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Mr Ziegler estimates the 
cubical contents of this 
house at 31,500 cubic feet. 
In regions where this type of 
construction costs 55 cents 
a cubic foot, the house would 
cost, therefore, $17,325 
to build. The first floor 
plans, at left, illustrate how 
the house has just grown 
around the plans. The back 
porch connects directly with 
the laundry, the backstairs, 
and the kitchen. The livin 
room, across the broad ha 
has a big fireplace and a 
wood closet with a door lead- 
ing outside, a feature of 
Pennsylvania houses 











The cover of this issue of the magazine 
shows a view of the garage wing of this 
house as seen through the arches of the 
loggia. Referring to the first floor plan, 
at right, it will be seen that the artist 
took his viewpoint about at the posi- 
tion of the word “ loggia’’ on the plan. 
The wall shown wih hanging plants, 
a table and stool at the left of the 
cover drawing is an optional feature 
and is omitted on the floor plan. The 
picture above shows the other side or 
Jront of the house. Al the left end is the 
garage, at the right end the living room 
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A COLONIAL STYLE 
FROM SPAIN 









The house on the cover 
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Paul Windom, who did some architectural 
“exploring” in Europe last year for 
D American Home, designed this stucco house 
ORCH “ , : , . ° 
for us in the style of the houses built by Spanish 
colonists in Florida and California when 
these regions were first settled. Mr. Windom 
OnLany estimates the cubical contents of the house at 











37,500 cubic feet and its probable cost in the 
New York area, $25,000. It would, of course, 














——§_] be much less in those sections of the country 

for which it was designed, where building costs 
are comparatively low. An interesting feature 
of the first floor plan is the tiled entrance hall, 
or patio, which has a gallery, supported by 
columns, overhead gwing access to the second 
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floor rooms (second floor plan at left). The 
house has no cellar and the furnace room if 
between the kitchen and the garage 
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Precedents for the American home 


The last in our series describes the Spanish Colonial house 


LURELLE VAN ARSDALE GUILD 


E ARE too much inclined to think of the early 
architecture of the American Colonies in terms 
of the New England “‘salt-box’’ and South- 
ern tall-columned houses forgetting in the meanwhile that 
our earliest settlements in the country were made by the 
Spanish in Florida and California and the houses of these 
settlers naturally followed the trends of their native country. 

In all the semi-tropical parts of America we find the 
Spanish style preserved to the present day, largely because 
it is appropriate to the climatic conditions and affords a 
maximum of air and sun and a setting for a more or less 
outdoor life. We associate with the architecture of the 
Spanish Colonial houses all the glamour and romance of old 
Spain—vine-clad balconies, deep-shadowed arcades, and 
open patios filled with gayly colored pottery and vegetation, 
and small secretive windows with beautiful grilling. 

In general, the type of this house is quite uniform in con- 
ception although greatly varied in plan—a flat or moder- 
ately sloping roof, small windows few in number, and a 
spreading floor plan which centers 
its life about the patio or open court. 
This court was often the living room 
of these homes, and practically all of 
the first floor rooms had direct access 
to it. In many cases the second floor 
sleeping rooms were also connected 
directly to the patio by low outside 
flights of stairs. 

Ornamentation of the Spanish 


Tables with lyre- 
Shaped trestle sup- 
ports, and connecting 
wrought iron braces 
typical of the 
Spain 


were 


Jurniture of 


A sstout 
bench is covered with 


monastery 


leather on seat and 
back, and finished at 
the edges with large 
brass-headed nails 


Chests of all sizes were 

the most indispensable 

articles of household 

furniture in Spain, 

and are still popular 
in the provinces 
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A typical Spanish table of 
early date, made of walnut, 
with turned legs, an elaborately 
carved apron, and a draw top 
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The baroque chairs of 
Spain in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries 
had painted and gilded 
splats in their ladder 
backs, and rush seats 


A wrought iron wall 
lantern," picked out in 
gold, is an excellent 
example of the crafts- 
manship of the country 





house was largely a matter of color, 
a discreet use of overdoor panels and 
carved doors and the ever present 
and admirable wrought iron’ work 
of window grilles, stair railings, and 
door grillings. 

Color appears in startling and 
unexpected places—a gayly colored 
tile set here or there in the plaster or 
stucco, tile stair treads, floors, or 
window sills. On the simple and often bare exterior walls 
we find the monotony of large, unbroken surfaces of 
plaster relieved by a rough texture delicately tinted. 

Wood carving was used more on furniture than on struc- 
tural parts of the house aside from doors which were rarely 
plain. Yet, it is not uncommon to find in the arcades beauti- 
fully wrought capitals and often decorative columns. 

The iron work of the Spanish people will always be signif- 
icant of their nation. In use on practically every home from 
the simplest to the most ornate it is a dominant feature of 
their architecture and notably beautiful in craftsmanship 
and conception. 

Certain pieces of furniture seem distinctly Spanish in 
character. Invariably these pieces employ iron in some 
form, either as braces or decorative stretchers and in some 
instances throughout the entire piece. Polychrome orna- 
ment and tile, too, were used effectively on tables, chests, 
and chairs. 

The true Spanish house was sparsely furnished and for 
this reason it is not surprising to find that what furniture 
was used was often massive in scale. Huge cupboards and 
wardrobes as well as chests of all shapes and sizes appear 








A copy of a Spanish draw 
table the top of which may 
be extended to seat an addi- 
tional number of guests. (Kit- 
linger Furniture Company) 















A unique seven-branch 
candlestick is a beautiful 
example of delicate wrought 
iron work done by modern 
crafismen. (Carbone, Inc.) 


Modern copies of Spanish 
pottery reproduce the ori- 
ginal designs perfectly in 
both coloring and graceful 
outline. (Stern Brothers) 


. A typical chair of Spanish 
origin, with carved crest 
and splats, and turned legs 
and spindles. (Kittinger 

Furniture Company) 


everywhere in the Spanish home. The 
massiveness of these larger pieces was 
relieved greatly by the ornateness of 
their carving or polychrome painting. 
Tables are large and usually have 
decorative wrought iron stretchers and 
often carved legs and aprons. Smaller tables follow the same 
pattern as the larger ones and often have tops made of 
tiles or even marble. Dining tables are refectory in style 
and occasionally have tile set upon the entire top forming 
either a complete unit of design or retaining an individual 
pattern to each tile. 

Spanish chairs are severe in appearance, in most instances 
being somewhat square with flexible leather seats and spin- 
dle backs or solid, carved cross-splats. Leather is occasion- 
ally replaced with velvet. The Savonarola chair, so common 
in Italy, is equally popular in Spain and appears in both 
wood and wrought iron with brass finials. Velvet cushions 
are used on the seats and often held in place with ornate 
tasseled cords. 

The “ varguejfios,”’ chests raised on legs and equipped with 
a desk interior of many small compartments, are found in 
every true Spanish home. Often lacquered or polychromed 
and bearing the most ornate locks and hinges, they are the 
show pieces of the home. The interiors are equally as ornate 
as the doors. Legs are elaborately carved and braced with 
decorative stretchers. 

Beds are varied in style but ornate in their carving, and 
often have head and footboards set with innumerable well- 
turned spindles. Some head and footboards are upholstered 
with richly colored velvets and damasks or painted in scenic 
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manner. Contrary to what we might imagine, the tall four- 
post bed is not uncommon in Spanish homes. The beds in 
this case are ornate and heavy and depend greatly for their 
charm on the exquisite draperies and covers. A few head- 
boards are made separate from the beds and hung upon 
the walls behind them. Floor lamps, table lamps, lanterns, 
and fireplace equipment are of wrought iron or brass and 
vary greatly in pattern, preserving, however, that facility of 
design which caused the Spaniard to excel in the working 
of this metal. 

Brocatelles, damasks, and often tapestries grace the other- 
wise plain walls of the Spanish home and relieve what in the 
absence of curtains (which are rarely used) would be the 
bareness of the whole effect. 

In decorating the American home of Spanish design, there 
are certain details which should be closely studied. Tiles 
may be generously used, and in practically every room of 
the house, either as decorations in baked clay floors, as 
complete dados, or as door trim. The Moorish carved plaster 
frieze is another feature which would intensify the style. 
A curious fact about these friezes in the true Spanish houses 
is that in Moorish houses they were always highly colored 
while in Christian houses they were white like the walls. 

Matting may be used for the floors but the delightful 
rugs of Alcaraz and Cuenca, or even the modern Alpujaras, 
are far lovelier. Occasional small 
rugs in front of easy chairs are char- 
acteristic. The Spanish flavor is 
retained by using only old iron or 
brass fixtures. Occasionally one can 
pick up a fine old brass lamp made 
for oil and this can be mounted as a 
very satisfactory electric lamp. 


English examples of eight- 
eenth-century Spanish arm- 
chairs showed the high backs, 
Shaped flaring arms, carv- 
ing, and rich brocades. (Kit- 
linger Furniture Company) 


A pair - modern 
altar candlesticks in 
brass are perfect 
copies of ancient 
originals. Cherubs’ 
faces adorn the itri- 
pod bases which stand 
on claw and ball 
Feet. (Stern Brothers) 
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A plant holder has been 
developed in wrought iron 
trom an old Spanish 
prototype. (Carbone, Inc.) 


This modern carved wal- 
nut chest reproduces the 
dignity of Spanish Renais 
sance furniture. (Kittin- 
ger Furniture Company) 
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The simplicity of the wood trim, the light tone of the walls, the furniture 
in perfect scale, and the intimate view of the garden through the wide 
open doorway all contribute a feeling of spaciousness to this room 


Making the small house seem large 


Spaciousness is the reward of careful planning 


E CANNOT make the 

inside of a small house 

even a fraction of an 
inch larger than the space contained 
within its outside walls. There are the 
insurmountable obstacles of bricks or 
timber, and there are the immutable 
dimensions that refuse to be stretched. 
Though we cannot escape the limita- 
tions of previously fixed length, breadth, 
and height, nor expand the actual in- 
side area, we can exercise a certain 
wizardry and make that area seem 
much larger than it really is. If we 
manage rightly, we can give the small 
interior an aspect of spaciousness that 
will be not only an enduring and genu- 
ine comfort to the occupants of the 
house, but also an inviting quality to 


HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


all who come within it. The air of 
spaciousness, indeed, becomes an.air of 
graciousness as well. 

The elements that enter into this 
beneficent magic are four in number: 
(1) the manner in which we arrange the 
divisions; (2) allowance of proper space 
for the stair; (3) our method of accom- 
modating scale; and (4) the way in 
which we treat the furnishings. If we 
adjust and combine all these factors 
wisely, we shall attain the maximum of 
spaciousness and the small house will 
not have an oppressive, smothering 
atmosphere, but rather a sense of am- 
plitude out of all ratio to its real size. 

If we cut up the small interior with 
needless partitions and divisions, we 
merely accentuate the fact of limited 
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space without gaining any substantial 
advantage in return. We create com- 
plexity, and even confusion, where 
simplicity is of the utmost importance. 
It is a mistake to imagine that the small 
interior can be stretched farther by 
cutting it up into small pieces. By 
eliminating every partition not abso- 
lutely essential, all the waste space 
that unavoidably accompanies multi- 
ple divisions is saved and every inch of 
area becomes effective. On the ground 
floor, the kitchen and pantry must 
necessarily be divided from the rest of 
the establishment, and it is desirable 
to have a separate study where one can 
work or write without interruption, but 
the living room and dining room to- 
gether might well occupy one generous 
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space without partition. Simplification 
of plan goes a long way in securing in- 
terior spaciousness. 

There is no single inside feature that 
can do more either to make or mar the 
interior of a house than the stair. It is 
of the first importance to give the stair 
adequate space even, if need be, at the 
expense of something else. It should be 
wide enough to present an aspect of 
generous amplitude, and it should have 
an easy, comfortable angle of ascent, 
whether it rises directly from the living 
room or in a separate stair hall. A mean- 
looking, hugger-muggered stair, un- 
comfortable to behold and uncomforta- 
ble to ascend, will effectually put an 
end to any hoped-for atmosphere of 
spaciousness in a small house. If the 
available actual space is insufficient 
to accord becoming breadth and an 
easy angle, and if the stair has perforce 
to be treated more or less as a sort of 
necessary evil, then it is better and 
more charitable, as well as to your own 
interest, to conceal its unavoidable 
shortcomings. Have it enclosed within 
walls and, preferably, shut off by a door 
at the bottom. Then its unfortunate 
nature will not spoil your attempt to 
gain an appearance of interior spacious- 
ness. The treatment of the stair, above 
all in a small house, is not a matter in 
which you can (Continued on page 514) 











To make the small house seem large one 
must avoid heavy or massive scale in either 
the fixed decoration or movable furnishings. 
In arranging the furniture place the larger 
pieces first; the other things will group 
themselves according to associated usaa 


Certain architectural features play an im- 
portant part in influencing the apparent 
size of a room. The large window above made 
up of small panes of glass suggests definitely 
a sense of unhampered freedom. Photo- 
graphs on this page by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 
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This house built by Mr. and Mrs. H. Carl Dann at Mount Plymouth, Florida, is of pine 
logs and stone such as the pioneers built sixty years ago. The split rail fence enclosing the 
attractively landscaped grounds was brought from a backwoods farm twenty miles away 


The lure of the log cabin 


A practical and economical type of construction 


GEORGE H. DACY 


HOSE of us who love to get close to Mother Nature 
feel that we are most nearly achieving our ideal when 
we live and sleep in a log cabin. Vacation days, 
spent in this type of dwelling, seem utterly removed from 
our workaday life. Even in the vicinity of New York City 
one finds log cabins used as week-end retreats, and in the 
figurative shadow of Capitol Hill, in Washington, there are 
three log cabins that have been constructed as permanent 
residences. Away from the cities log cabins are, of course, 
much more common and more popular. Among the illus- 
trations of this article will be found photographs of cabins 
in such widely separated regions as Florida and Minnesota. 
The interesting point about the cabin built in Minnesota 
is that it is constructed not of logs but of a log siding which 
is readily purchasable. The siding is made of pine, and is 
used for both exteriors and interiors. As you will see in the 
photograph of the interior of the cabin (page 496), it is in 
the shape of half logs. Each strip of siding constitutes a half 
log, and each strip is about one and a half inches through 
at its thickest point. The strips have overlapping joints 
and vary in width from about five inches to seven inches. 
The siding is stripped of bark, and may be treated with 
paint or stain in any way that is desired. It is possible, too, 
to simulate a mortar joint between the logs by the use of 
a mixture of white paint and sand. 
The houses built in Washington prove how popular the 


log cabin type of construction has become. These were not 
planned as play houses but are actual dwelling places. 
Three of them were built not far from the White House, 
and one is a ten-room residence on a commanding site, sur- 
rounded by four well-wooded acres. 

This house was designed and built by Dr. S. S. Jaffee, 
who had spent many vacations in the fragrant timberlands 
of Maine and Canada. The forty-foot cedar logs used in 
its construction were brought from Canada, and cost only 
$2.50 apiece. Two minimum carloads provided enough 
timber to construct the ten-room house and a five-room 
bungalow to be used for servants’ quarters. 


Cone spruce, fir, hemlock, tamarack, balsam, 
and pine are adaptable for the construction of a log 
cabin. The leading hardwoods also may be used, but they 
are so heavy that tedious and costly labor is required to 
handle them. The logs should have little or no taper, and 
should be about two feet longer than desired to allow for 
the lockjoints. Rough bark improves the appearance of 
the logs but is more subject to insects and borers, and if 
it is to be left on, the trees should be felled during the win- 
ter when the sap is down. Care must be exercised in hand- 
ling the logs in such cases to prevent bruising the bark. 
Bark can be removed easily when the sap is rising in 
the spring by girdling the trees at four-foot intervals and 
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Not far from Capitol Hill in 
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Washington stands this ten- 


room log house designed and built by Dr. S. S. Jaffee. Cedar 
logs were brought from Canada for the construction of the house 


peeling off the bark with an ax blade or similar sharp 
tool. This bark, when dried without curling, can be 
employed for interior veneer, paneling, or other decora- 
tive details. 

Some cabin-builders plaster the chinks between the logs 
on the exterior and fasten ordinary quarter-round strips in 
the crevices between the logs within the cabin or house. 
Where the quarter-round is dyed the same color as the logs, 
the effect of this interior treatment is pleasing. Where 
smooth inside walls are desired, it is advisable to hew the 
logs to a perpendicular plane with a broadaxe as the work 
progresses. Such smooth surfaces can 
then be lathed and plastered. 

The strongest and best logs are used 
for sills and first tiers. The sill log should 
have its upper surface hewn flat so 
that the narrowest portion is two to 
four inches wide. The other logs should 
be hewn flat at top and bottom so that 
they will fit close together in adjacent 
tiers. In laying up the wall, the butts 
and tops should alternate so that a level 
wall will result with plumb corners. 
Where the ends are not locked, at every 
nine feet in the length of the wall the 
upper log should be tree-nailed to the 
lower tiers by boring a one and a half 
inch hole through it and through one 





Log siding was used on the interior of 
this house located in the Minnesota 
River Valley near Minneapolis. 
W. H. Tusler is the owner and archi- 
tect. (Photograph by courtesy of 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co.) 


half of the thickness of the log below and driving a hard- 
wood pin into place as a strengthening peg. 

Several styles of log cabin walls and roofs are illustrated 
at the end of the article. In each case, the log to be hewed 
is placed upon the wall in position and fitted to the log be- 
low. If the round notch is used, the curve of the lower log 
is scribed on the upper one to serve as a guide in cutting 
the notch. 

No particular calculations are made for openings unless 
to place a poor part of the log where it will eventually be 
cut out. When the top of the windows (Continued on page 522, 
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The part that details 


play in decoration 


PIERRE DUTEL 


N THE July issue I described two apartments which 

I had the pleasure of decorating for THz AMERICAN 

HoME in an attempt to show the magazine’s readers 

how furniture of traditional lines could be used successfully 

with modern decorations and furnishings. In that article 

I described the rooms as a whole, lack of space preventing 

my discussing many of the interesting details that were 
worked out. Consequently in this 
supplementary article I shall 
describe some of the interesting 


problems—problems that anyone The problem of treating the 
- casement windows with 


radiator below 


might well encounter in furnish- 
ing a home—that I met and how 
I overcame them. 

In the apartments the floors, 
which are the primary decorative 
background, were covered with a 
dark tobacco-brown cork tiling 


and long 
French window to the left 
was solved by framing all 
three elements as one group. 
Creamy, sheer taffeta was 
used against the glass, and 
rayon shiki in stripes of 
light and dark green, and 
soft blue was draped in 


which was specified by the archi- classic folds above it 


tects for the entire building. The 
wall treatment therefore, was the 
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The accessories in the pent 
house apartment were de- 
cidedly masculine as shown 
by the pottery farm horse 
and the radio in a modern 
cabinet. The draperies of 
creamy rayon crash with 
bindings and valances of 
tobacco-brown rayon satin, 
and under-curtains of fig- 
ured rayon rep were well 
sutted to a man’s room 





Photographs by Richard Averill Smith 


first thing to decide upon. In the 
living room of the two-room 
apartment the slightly rough plas- 
ter walls and the ceiling were 
painted an apple green, with a 
trim of soft, antique blue which 
contrasted beautifully with it. The 
bedroom walls in this apartment 
were painted a delicate peach 
color, while the ceiling and trim 
were pale robin’s egg blue. The 


pent house apartment, which was 

assumed to be for a bachelor, had 

painted wallsand ceiling of salmon- 

cream tint, with a trim of coral-red, and the bathroom was 
done in vivid red with a green tiled floor. The trim was black 
with a border of black tiles around both baseboard and tub. 
The bathroom in the two-room apartment was in peach 
and blue, and the small lavatory in ultramarine and black. 
In the draperies in all the rooms I tried to impart a pleas- 
ing, gay but dignified note, and a study of the photographs 
will be worth while to any woman who is struggling with 
problems of her own. The materials used were all rayon 
fabrics, with the exception of a few chintzes for valances 
and chair coverings. The rayon products come in a wide 
range of textures and colors this year, and provide fascin- 
ating combinations for interior decoration. The picture 
above shows a particularly interesting treatment as 
the architectural features of this side of the room were 
somewhat complex, and an amateur might be puzzled to 
know how to handle them successfully. Here, in a relatively 
small space, were a casement window with a radiator be- 
neath it, and, to the left, a French window leading on to 
a little outside balcony, raised a step from the floor. You 
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The desk was placed at right angles to a window 
thus providing good light, and was equipped with 
accessories of pewter. The French provincial dresser 











The red walls, the green tiled floor, the 
black tiled border and black mirror 
Jrame, and the gold colored shower 
curtain gave an unusually  strik- 
ing color effect in the bathroom 





The serving pantry adjoining the 
pent house living room was com- 
pactly arranged with cupboard, sink, 
and electric refrigerator all within 
reach. The food containers and the en- 
amel utensils were all brilliant vermilion 

















holds the gaily decorated cream pottery dishes and 
odd pieces of pewter for serving an informal meal 
either in the pent house or on the terrace outside 


may see in the photograph how sim- 
ply and uniquely the draperies are 
planned to frame all these elements as 
one group, which seemed the most 
interesting solution. 

The French window had long glass 
curtains made of sheer rayon taffeta in 
pale yellow, over which were hung 
heavier draperies of rayon shiki in 
broad horizontal stripes of light and 
dark green, and soft blue. The pale 
yellow glass curtain material was also 
used for the short casement curtains, 
and over the entire group was a large 
shaped curtain of the shiki, covering 
the top, and drawn to the right hand 
side of the window in heavy, almost 
architectural folds. This fabric was 
made with pinch pleats at the top, and 
rings sewed back of each pleat ran on 
a brass rod extended the length of the 
window. More rings were sewed at an 
angle running up to the upper right hand 
corner on the backs of the folds, witha 
silk cord run through and tied tightly, 
holding the folds firmly in place. 

Thus the view of the landscape was 
beautifully framed, first in the soft 
breadths of creamy sheer taffeta, and 
then in the classic folds of the richer 
material. 

This apartment showed how very 
successfully bold (Continued on page 521) 














The business of buying an oil burner 





Understanding the different 


types simplifies selection 
JOSEF W. VON STEIN 


HERE is one thing in par- 

ticular to remember in choos- 

ing an oil burner. There are 
different kinds of oil, but not all 
burners use the same kind. It is of 
prime importance to determine from 
the local oil dealer what oils are 
readily available in his vicinity. This 
factor will help to narrow down the 
list of devices to those appropriate 
for use with the fuel available. Oils 





are graded according to their viscos- 
ity, flash-point, and other charac- 
teristics and are numbered. Numbers 
1, 2, and 3 are used for the domestic 
oil burner oils—number 1 oil be- 
ing a light volatile fuel, number 2 
a medium grade, and number 3 a 
heavy domestic oil. Burners which 
can utilize the heavier fuel may effect 
a considerable saving. Prices may 








Photographs by Robert June 


range from five to seven cents a 
gallon for the heavier grade to seven 
to ten cents or more for the lighter 
oils. The cheaper, heavy oil contains 
about five per cent more heat value 
than the more expensive, lighter ones. 
Light-oil burners can burn only light 
oil and therefore can be used only 
where it is available. Oil burners for 
heavy oil, on the other hand, will also 


burn light oil, giving this type. of 


burner a wider field. 
The prices of oil burners vary 


Even the most utilitarian pieces of 
household equipment have their 
dramatic aspects. The photographer 
realized this when making the pic- 
ture, above, of an efficient “gun” 
type of oil burner which utilizes a 
mixing chamber to atomize the oil 
with compressed air before shooting 
it through the “‘gun”’ into the boiler 


No matter how you look at it, an oil 
burner ts a beautiful piece of mech- 
anism, not difficult to understand 
if you know the methods of opera- 
tion. The burner shown at the right 
has a device like a perfume atomizer 
to break the oil up into a mist before 





greatly and usually the best ones are 
the most expensive. However, it is 
safe to say that the careful installa- 
tion of a burner has as much to do 
with the satisfactory results as its 
design. It may be advisable to de- 
termine the reputation and capability of the local service 
man by talks with some of the other oil burner owners in 
your neighborhood. 

In the majority of cases an oil burner is installed in a 
furnace originally designed for coal or some other fuel and 
the entire heating system should be looked over before any 
change is made. If symptoms of a sick heating system are 
apparent—if one room is underheated or there is an odor of 
coal gas—do not expect an oil burner to perform miracles. 
Oil heat is not a cure-all. Most oil burner dealers have heat- 
ing engineers on their staffs to make surveys of heating 
plants before a burner is installed. 

A determining factor in choosing the right burner must 
be the matter of capacity. Some manufacturers make 
but one burner and depend upon adjustments to accommo- 
date various heating requirements. Others make a few types 
of burners, each of which can be so adjusted as to fit an 


igniting it in the boiler 
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exact heat range. Still others manufacture a series of 
similarly constructed models of different sizes and oil- 
burning capacities. The quantity of oil which must be 
burned can be determined approximately from the square 
footage of radiation installed. We may assume a maximum 
requirement of about one fifth gallon per hour for each 100 
square feet of direct hot-water radiation, and about “one 
third gallon per hour for each 100 square feet of direct steam 
radiation. These figures are approximately maximum de- 
mands and should not be used for attempting to compute 
the seasonal fuel consumption. 

Oil burners divide sharply into two classes of widely 
separated price: (1) the inexpensive “natural-draft” or 
“atmospheric” burner, depending upon the chimney’s 
draft to produce air for combustion, the oil being pre- 
pared for combustion by vaporization; (2) the more ex- 
pensive and highly developed “mechanical-draft” burner 
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which supplies its own air for combustion and atomizes the 
oil mechanically. 

The first type consists often of merely one or two rough 
castings which are set inside the furnace. When the oil is 
turned on by a handle, it flows up through the central pipe 
and spreads over a preheated “hot plate’ where it is vapor- 
ized, and air for combustion is supplied by the natural draft 
of the chimney. Some ingenious means are used to induce 
an intimate mingling of this air with the vaporized fuel, 
but it is not difficult to understand that this type of burner 
is sensitive to changes in weather, air currents about the 
chimney, and other factors which are apt to affect the uni- 
formity and efficiency of combustion. 

Mechanical-draft burners are very efficient. I 
the blast of air that burns their own oil spray, they are 
independent of weather or wind variations. They are 
adapted to full automatic control so that it is possible to 
turn the burner on the first chilly days in October, and for- 
get about it—except for perhaps an occasional routine in- 
spection—until it is time to turn it off in May. This robot 
will keep the house at any temperature the owner decides 
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upon, day and night the season through, by the mere setting 
of a thermostat. This is generally installed in the living 
room, away from abnormal drafts of air, radiators or hot- 
water or steam pipes. Inasmuch as the thermostat controls 
the burner within two degrees of the desired temperature, 
the normal operation of this class of burners is intermittent. 
It will burn for a time, shut off, or, in some cases, lower the 
flame, and repeat the operation as often as required to 
maintain the desired heat. Unlike the “‘natural-draft” 
burner, the flame goes completely out during rest periods in 
most of these burners. Its ignition is entirely automatic, 
either from a gas pilot light or an electric spark. Most 
models are equipped with either type of ignition. Some 
are provided with a combination of the two methods. There 
is little to choose between the two types of ignition, although 
some authorities favor gas for the heavier oils which are 
harder to ignite. In regions where a city supply of gas is not 
obtainable, one may use “bottled” cooking gas. Safety 
devices are always provided to arrest the flow of oil into 
the boiler in case it should fail to ignite within a specified 
period. In addition to the thermostat control, and the 
ignition safety control, there is a 
boiler or furnace safety control which 
makes for safety by limiting the 
boiler pressures or temperatures pre- 
vailing, regardless of the call of the 
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All the well-known makes of burners are 
dependable although their methods of 
operation vary considerably. The de- 
ciding factors in selecting one must be, 
besides price, the reliablenes f and 
accessibility of the local dealer and the 
type of ol available in a particular 
region. The burner at left will use an 
extremely heavy oil 


Improvements in heating equipment 
are fast rehabilitating the cellar and 
making it a clean, livable room. Such 
a burner as the one shown below has a 
beauty of mechanical efficiency which 
detracts nothing from the decoratwe 
features of a game room in the cellar. 
This particular make atomizes the oil 
through small nozzles 
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room thermostat for heat. Thus, as 
an example, should windows be left 
open on a cold day, and the room 
thermostat naturally operate to keep 
the room temperature up to the pre- 
determined degree, the boiler control 
will counteract this abnormal con- 
dition for additional, dangerous heat. 

Although the methods of general 
operation of mechanical-draft burn- 
ers differ, the choice of burner will 
devend upon other factors. Besides 
the importance of the grade of fuel 
locally available, as mentioned be- 
fore, the type of installations done 
by the local dealer, and the ques- 
tion of price, another important 
factor enters into the final decision— 
how near is the “service” man. Like 
an automobile, or any other piece 
of mechanical equipment, an oil 
burner may occasionally stop oper- 
ating. If the dealer is within call, 
the inconvenience will be minor. 
He should, at any rate, be able to 
furnish service within a few hours in 
an emergency. The choice between 
two excellent burners should be cor- 
rectly made in favor of the alert, 
efficient repair man. The question 
of noise may be readily settled by 
“getting together” with owners of 
various types of mechanical-draft 
burners. Although noise in the pres- 
ent day burner has been reduced to 
a minimum in the moving elements, 
some burners permit a roaring sound 
in the combustion processes, which 
may be objectionable to owners of 
warm-air heating systems, where 
this sound may be transmitted 
throughout the house by means of the 
warm-air ducts. (Continued on page 510 














Giant Pansies! 
Certainly, but it all depends 


on the seed 


LEONARD BARRON 








Photo less than half size 


WAS fortunate this season in having Pansy blooms 
| that lived up to the exhibition standard, three to 
three and a half inches in diameter, and it was not a 
great cultural feat either. Indeed, anyone who wills may as 
easily duplicate the results. Naturally, I gave the plants 
proper attention at all stages of growth. Yes, and I fed 
them good food too, but the fact remains that the best 
attention given to the best seed will give you flowers that 
you could not get from the same attention given to seed of 
a poor strain. These Pansies, three and a half inches on stalks 
six to seven inches, I have been picking since February. 
As the season progresses and the weather gets hotter, the 
flowers get smaller. People must pay the price somewhere and 
in Pansies it happens to be in buying the highly bred strain. 
Strain as applied to plants means a selection that some 
fancier has made over a long term of years, a selection in 
which he expresses his ideals by ruthlessly thinning out or 
roguing the plants that do not come up to par. Highly bred 
strains of this kind produce very little seed. It is a special- 
ist’s job anyhow to produce high quality seed of fine strains. 
It usually means hand work in fertilization. Only a few flow- 
ers on each plant are permitted to come to seed, or rather 
induced, because they are hand fertilized, and then only a 
small harvest is gathered. It is quite obvious that such 
seed must necessarily be high priced. 

The particular strain illustrated above called Canadian 
Prize was developed in Canada. I don’t mean to say that it 
is the only fine Pansy strain in the world, but I do know 
that it performs well because of conscientious selection by 
its maker. Pansies like cool conditions. Curiously enough, 
seed from a given strain grown in a cool climate will give 
better flowers in a hot climate than seeds of the same strain 
saved in a hot climate, so you have to go back to the original 
source every time if you want the finest results. 

You would like to match these Pansies? Well, you can do 
it and have them next year almost anywhere but in the 
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extreme South, for the Pansy is a’ cool plant. A winter tem- 
perature of 40° to 45° in a greenhouse, for instance, is ideal. 

For outdoor planting sow seed in August in a flat or even 
in the frame where it can be given shelter. Transplant 
when the plants are big enough to handle, a foot apart at 
least; I keep them in frames all the time. The soil? Well, 
any ordinary reasonable soil that you would use for the 
average run of plants will do, provided that it is well drained 
and contains a good deal of thoroughly rotted manure. If 
the soil is heavy, work in some sand to a depth of nine inches 
to give the plants root freedom and air. A little frost reach- 
ing them does no harm. 

When they begin to grow vigorously, they will take water 
constantly, plenty of it; and as they were coming into bud, 
I gave a weak solution of a nitrogen chemical fertilizer just 
once and got great growth, but it was an unbalanced diet. 
The nitrogen gave vigorous growth but the foliage began to 
show phosphorus deficiency, that is, streaks of yellow 
about the midrib, and a corrective had to be given. There- 
fore, be careful in applying such quick acting chemicals— 
better use a complete fertilizer and be on the safe side. 


ANSIES are easy to grow, and they are generous. The 
more you pick, the more you have. One thing about the 
highly developed strains is that you do not have to watch 
them quite so closely in the matter of preventing seeding as 
their tendency is to produce so little. You cannot buy high 
strain Pansy seed in named varities. You have to get a mix- 
ture and select your own plants to suit your fancy and you 
may get a few reversions, which are worthless. But there is 
a good deal of fun in doing all this, I find; and so will you. 
These giant Pansies are really quite modern things. In 
fact, the garden Pansy is only about a hundred years old 
anyhow, and the real progress was made since 1830. This 
large Show or Fancy Pansy does not belong in an “‘old- 
fashioned garden.” 
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ROBERT WAYMAN 


Mourning Tris (I. susiana) 
hard to grow in ordinary 
conditions as the Oncocyclus 
group must be kept from 
moisture all summer long 


HE “Tall Bearded” 

make up the main 

garden display of Iris 
and there is nothing that 
makes a better showing in 
the garden at any season. That 
best known section of the 
whole Iris family is however 
just one section of the Bearded 
Iris (Pogoniris), identified by 
the hairy beard-like substance 
on the lower petals, or falls. There 
are two other sub-divisions: the 
“Dwarfs,” which are six to twelve 
inches high and, in the latitude of 
New York, bloom from the latter 
part of April until the middle of May; 
and the “ Intermediates,”’ which are from 
eighteen to twenty-four inches in height 
and follow the Dwarfs in bloom. The Tall 
Bearded Iris, blooming after the Inter- 
mediates, lasts until the middle of June. 
The Intermediates are fine for planting 


Japanese Iris, typical of the 
; Beardless group that resents 
in front of them, and the Dwarfs make lime and loves moisture 


lovely rock garden subjects. 

Growing this section is simple. They do 
well in any ordinary garden soil. They 
prefer a sunny location, but will also flower 
nicely in semi-shade and, while they will 
stand a great deal of neglect and are of the 
easiest culture, there is, of course, a right way 
to get the best results, as out of anything. 

If you want Irises of real quality make 
your selections from the catalogue of an 
Iris specialist, and there are many such. 
It is only in such catalogues that you will 
find the modern kinds listed, for most of 
the varieties that are worth growing have 
been originated since the war. Have the 
plants sent to you in July, August, or 
September, if possible, for the very best 
time to transplant Bearded Iris is in mid- 
summer, when you would not dare to trans- 


: : I. korolkowi. Regelia type, 
plant other perennials. Planting can be 


must be grown in a frame 
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Plant Iris now 











Ib-Pall a large flowered form 
of the Pogocyclus group, 
blending the easy Tall Beard 
and the difficult Onocyclus 
types. Intermediate in culture 


done successfully as long as 
the ground is not frozen, but if 
planted later than September 
they should be covered with 
a light covering of coarse lit- 
ter the first winter, to prevent 
them from being thrown out 
of the ground by alternate 
freezing and thawing. 
When you receive the plants 
they should have the foliage cut 
back to about eight inches if 
it has not already been done; 
shorten the roots and then plant 
with the fleshy rootstock (rhizome), 
left exposed to the sun, the fibrous 
roots being spread out and the earth 
packed firmly around the rhizome, but 
not covering tt. Set about twelve inches 
apart and allow the pieces to grow into 
clumps. If there is plenty of space they 
can be planted eighteen inches apart and 
will grow into magnificent clumps in three 
to four years. They should need to be di- 
vided and replanted about every four or five 
years, simply to give room for the increase. 
Good drainage is absolutely essential for 
Bearded Iris. This is often accomplished 
by raising the beds a few inches higher 
than the surrounding level. In heavy soil, 
especially where there is an inclination to 
excessive moisture, it is well to mix sand 
liberally in the topsoil to a depth of three 
inches. This gives thorough drainage and 
keeps the plants in perfect health. Use 
bonemeal as a fertilizer. This can be mixed 
with pulverized limestone, in about equal 
quantities, to keep the soil sweet. Bearded 
Iris do not do well in an acid soil and are 
at home in soil that has a lime content. 
Well cover the ground with this mixture 
twice a year, being turned in lightly, not 
deeply. Avoid manures, leafmold, peat or 
humus for Bearded Iris. (Continued on page 524) 
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Has the community any rights over the shade 
trees you planted on the street curb, or are you 
absolute owner? What says the law? 


W ho owns 


your shade trees? 


LESLIE CHILDS 


HERE is no gainsaying the fact that the presence 

of shade trees along a street or highway adds to the 

value of the abutting property. The question then, 
of the right of an abutting property owner to the continuéd 
enjoyment of such trees becomes one of great interest to 
home owners in general. 

As may be expected, this question has been prolific of 
long drawn out litigation in almost every state in the Union. 
And, while the holdings on the point are not entirely uni- 
form, each case having turned on its particular facts and 
perhaps a local ordinance or statute, the weight of author- 
ity appears to give an abutting land owner a property right 
in street and highway shade trees. 
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Of course, such right is always subservient to the right 
of a municipality to remove or destroy such trees if this 
becomes necessary to the utility of a street or highway as 
such. But, aside from this, a land owner has an interest in 
the premises, as distinguished from that of the general 
public, that will support an action for damages for the un- 
lawful removal or destruction of shade trees abutting his 
property. For illustration: 


N A recent case handed down by the Supreme Court of 
Vermont, the plaintiff owned and occupied a residence 
in a certain village. In front of the premises there were 
two large shade trees, a Maple and a Poplar, which were 
greatly prized by the plaintiff. A tree warden of the village 
decided that these trees were dangerous to the public, and 
cut them down, without complying with the statutory pro- 
visions in respect to the removal of trees in streets. 

The plaintiff, as the abutting property owner, thereupon 
brought instant action for damages. The defendants 
took the position that since the plaintiff did not own the 
fee in the street, and since her property had not been in- 
vaded, she had no cause of action. In other words, the con- 
tention was, that a property owner who did not own the 
fee in a street had no right of property in shade trees grow- 
ing therein that would support an action for damages for 
their destruction. In denying this contention, and in up- 
holding the right of the plaintiff to recover, the court rea- 
soned as follows: 


HE rights of an abutting owner in an adjacent street 

A or highway are of two distinct kinds, public rights 
which he enjoys in common with all other citizens, and 
certain private rights which arise from the ownership of 
property contiguous to the highway, which are not common 
to the public in general, and this irrespective of whether 
the fee to the highway is in him or in the public. Certain 
of the latter rights constitute property, (Continued on page 556) 
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The site of this garden was low and naturally wet, but by raising and 
“rocking” the beds even such dry subjects as Irises are made to flourish 


W hen the soil’s too wet 


And plants do not grow well 


SHERMAN R. DUFFY 


E MUST be dry to be legal and at least well 

drained to be horticulturally successful. It is a 

simple enough matter to water a garden when 
it becomes dry, but drying a garden that remains discourag- 
ingly wet is another and much more difficult problem. 
Soggy soil is rather a common condition in many urban 
communities, especially those where subdivisions have been 
built up on soil that was originally low and inclined to be 
swampy. We encounter many such communities that are 
now desirable residence districts. 

A similar condition of undue wetness is found in situations 
otherwise well enough drained but consisting of a heavy 
clay subsoil that holds moisture in the surface soil. 

Usually the advice is to tile and quite as usually it is alto- 
gether impracticable to tile, especially in a small place. In 
the average town lot tiling is out of the question because of 


the lack of an outlet or any drainage system outside the 
sewers in the streets which cannot be tapped for tile lines. 
Those who have been agriculturally deflated shudder at 
the mere mention of tile. They know the price to be paid 
for it and the levies that have been made upon them for 
drainage systems and tile lines although well knowing the 
value of good drainage however painful its acquisition. 

An easy alternative in the small place where soil is so 
soggy that it hampers gardening operations is raising the 
portion set apart for a garden by filling in a few loads of 
earth and holding it in place and maintaining a higher level 
with rockwork. It is vastly cheaper and more sightly with 
conditions much more quickly regulated and restored than 
if a tile ditch had to be dug across the premises. A few loads 
of good soil always procurable at not too great expense held 
in place by low dry walls of rock, (continued on page 527) 














The long and short of evergreens 


Small quick growing kinds not substitutes for dwarfs 


ROMAINE B. WARE 


HEN you spend five, twenty-five, or a hundred 

dollars for a single specimen or for a group of 

evergreens, how permanent do you expect the 
planting to be? I don’t mean how long you expect it to live, 
but how many years do you anticipate the planting will re- 
main desirable and artistically pleasing? 

It might almost be said that some plants are deceitful, in 
that they seem so desirable when seen at the nursery but 
when purchased and planted in your yards and gardens, 
the results are frequently not what you thought they would 
be. Many times, plants bought as neat, small specimens, 
grow quickly into tall ungainly giants. Still we cannot say 
truthfully that the plants are deceitful; it is simply that the 
home planter seems unwilling to go into the subject thor- 
oughly. Plants are living things, they have certain natural 
habits, certain ultimate sizes, which they may be expected 
to attain, and they run surprisingly true to form, too! 

Recent years have seen a great increase in the use of ever- 
greens around the home, because in many respects they 
have advantages over deciduous shrubs and trees. They are 
in full foliage the entire twelve months and can perform 
their function as screen, enclosure, or background more 












Too often small sizes of quick growing ever- 
greens are planted where they will at once 
outgrow the space, as is shown on the right, 
where the windows will soon be blocked out. 
Below, slow growing Junipers and Yews 
were used six years agoand still there is not too 
much height; and will not be for many years 


Photographs by Harold Hal iday Costain 





effectively for this reason. They lend a welcome degree of 
color and become the cheering element in wintertime in 
many an otherwise monotonous landscaping. 

The selection of individual kinds must depend entirely 
upon the use to which the plants are to be put. They differ 
greatly within the individual species or families. For ex- 
ample, take the Pines. The Mugho Pine (Pinus montana 
mughus) grows only two to four feet tall while the White 
Pine (P. strobus) reaches sixty to a hundred feet or more. 
So, also with Spruces (Picea). Gregory’s Spruce (P. excelsa 
gregoriana) is a dwarf slow growing variety of the Norway 
Spruce seldom attaining a height of more than three feet, 
while the type naturally grows sixty or more feet tall. In 
spite of which, literally hundreds of thousands of Norway 
Spruce are planted annually in average yards and around 
foundations. Why? Because the Norway Spruce grows 
easily, makes a natty, good looking plant when small, and 
attaining a marketable size in a very few years it can be 
sold profitably at a very low price. The dwarf varieties, 
cost many times as much to produce in very small sizes. 
Gregory’s Dwarf Spruce is priced at $3.00 for a six to twelve- 
inch specimen, while Norway Spruce (Continued on page 527) 
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The American Home 


August planting of strawberries 
is profitable in the home garden 
and ws nature's own method 


? ° 
Y our next years strawberries 


Why the home gardener can plant in August 


MAURICE G. KAINS 


HAT’S all this about planting strawberries 
in August? I mean can we expect fruit next 
summer from plants we set this month?” 

These queries put at the conclusion of my lecture on prun- 
ing (!) before a garden club started the verbal Donnybrook 
Fair of question and answer that follows—with additions 
to round out the subject. 

“Whether or not you can ‘expect fruit,’ will depend upon 
you more than on the time you plant. If you treat it well 
every plant should bear about as much as it would if left 
where it started to grow.” 

“If that’s true why do commercial strawberry growers 
plant in the spring and wait until the second summer before 
getting fruit? If August planting is so satisfactory why 
don’t they practice it? This August planting looks ‘fishy’ 
to me!” 

“Suppose you impersonate a strawberry plant,’ I sug- 
gested, “while I ask you a few questions.” 

“Well, how do strawberry plants originate?’ “‘From 
seeds and runners. Seeds produce new varieties and runners 
the same variety as the plant that starts them.” 

“True. Let’s forget the seedlings. When do the runners 
begin to grow?” 

“The first ones start shortly after the fruit season ends. 
Others follow until late fall.” 

“If we leave these young plants where they start, when 
will they bear their first fruit?” 

“The following—say!”’ he broke off. “‘ You've caught me! 
Of course, they bear early the following summer. So we can 
just as well expect fruit if we transplant them as if we 


leave them where they start to grow. Funny, I never 
thought of that before!” 

“But do you also see why commercial growers plant in 
spring?” 

“Of course, it’s to get a start—to use the plants they 
set merely as the starters of runner plants that will bear 
fruit the following year.”’ 

“More than that! Commercial growers can’t give the 
attention that August transplanted plants must have and 
which amateurs are glad to give. They must plant and cul- 
tivate largely by machinery and accept their losses of plants 
as part of the game. It costs them less to replace these losses 
and to cultivate their acres a whole season and part of the 
second (up to fruiting time) than to manage a much smaller 
August planted area.”’ 

“Are we to conclude that runner strawberry plants lay 
the foundation of their fruit bearing success during the 
season previous to that in which they bear?”’ 

“Yes, that is the fact. But few people realize it. They 
merely discover a crop of fruit; they deserve no credit for it.” 


or best results, the soil must be well supplied with de- 
F caying vegetable matter and plant food. In these days 
we must fall back on artificial manure, compost of our own 
making, granulated peat moss, or commercial humus already 
in the soil at the time of plant setting and liberal feeding 
during the balance of the season. 

It is during the late summer and autumn months that the 
blossom buds develop, so the better we treat our strawberry 
plants then the more fruit we may (Continued on page 538) 
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suitable for homes 


$15,000 to build. 


Class B: Design for a bathroom suitable for homes in the 


building of which cost is not a major consideration. 
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2,500.00 Second prize , ; 2,500.00 
1,000.00 Third prize , 1,000.00 
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Complete statement of cénditions governing the competition 


Eligibil ity: 


and architectural draftsmen. | Jesigns may be submitted 


lhe competition is open to architects 


as the work of one or more architects, of one or more 
architectural draftsmen, or of a firm of architects. 

Each architectural draftsman shall give on the 
card referred to under paragraph, Identification’, in 
addition to his name, the name of a practicing archi- 
tect as a reference. 

Application blanks are not required. 

PP { 

No employee of the d \merican Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation may enter the competition. 
Time: The ec ympetition closes 12 Midnight, ¢ Yetober 
30,10 30.1 Jesigns must be postmarked before that hour. 
Draw ings required: (a) An elevation of each side 
of the bathroom (room may be rectangular, octagonal 
: (b) Floor plan; (c ) C 


where special treatment is indicated. 


or any desired shape “eiling plan, 
The elevations shall be drawn at a scale of three- 
quarters of an inch to a foot; the floor and ceiling 
plans at a scale of three-eighths of an inch to a foot. 
Designs for Class “A” 


shall be drawn on separate sheets, each mounted on 


and Class B” bathrooms 


eatdboard tw enty-six by thirty-nine inches. Each sheet 
shall have the title “A Desién for a Bathroom 
Chss “A” (or) Class “B” 
Drawings shall not be framed. 

All drawings shall be made in black ink. The sides 


of the bathroom shall be shown in direct elevation and 


. (as the case may be). 


nO perspective elevation or rendering of any hind 
thall be shown. 

A color chart indicating the color of the plumbing 
fixtures, walls, ceiling, floor and decorations shall be 
thown. A legend shall be given indicating the mate- 
tials used and a list of the plumbing fixtures and ac 


vessories shall be given. 


eeeeattion. Committee - - - - 


mmm Division of AM ERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION nasusecmsmenacenrees 


“ 
AA competitor may submit one design in Class A” 
and one design in Class ox but not more than one 
design in each class may be submitted by any com- 
4 ) ) ) 


petitor, group or firm. 


Plumbing fixtures and fittings: The selection of 


fixtures and fittings shall be made from the designs 
illustrated in the “Standard” general catalogue, or in 
the book, “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for the Home. 
The book, “Standard” | lumbing Fixtures forthe Home, 


and a color chart will be mailed upon request. 


The plumbing fixtures shall be in one of the nine 
colors in which “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures are 


made, or in white. 


Designs entered in Class “A” shall show one lava- 
tory, one water closet and one bath and may or may 
not include a shower above the bath. Number and 
character of plumbing fixtures and fittings are not 


limited for designs in class 13’ i 


Identification: The competitor 's name shall not ap- 
pear on the design. On the back of the mount the 
competitor shall draw an identification mark. This 
mark shall also be drawn on a card, three inches by 
five inches, bearing the competitor's name and address. 
This card shall be placed in a plain envelope, sealed 


and glued to the back of the mount. 


shall be 
sent pre paid, or delivered to: Standard S Sanitary Mfs. 
Can ompetition Committee, | ittsburgh, Pa. 


Where to send drawings: | Drawings 


Care should be exercised in preparing the designs 
for mailing so that they will be received in good con- 
dition. Each design entered in the competition is 
submitted at the risk of the competitor. The Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. will not be responsible for the 
loss of, or damage to, designs while in transit or in 
its custody. 
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Title to designs: The prize-winning designs be- 
come the sole property of the Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. reserves 
the right to publish or reproduce any prize-winning 
design, or to make it adaptable for publication or 
reproduction. Should the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
desire to publish or reproduce a competitor's design, 
he will be extended the privilege of signing his work. 


Jury of awards: The designs will be judged by a 
jury of awards composed of the following architects : 
William H. Beers, A. 1. A., of Beers & Farley, 
New York City; Addison B. Le Boutellier, A. 1. A., 
of Ripley & Le Boutellier, Boston; Eugene H. Klaber, 
A. I. A., of E. Hi. Kaber & E. A. Grunsfeld, Jr., 
Chicago; Louis C. Mullgardt, F. A. L A., San 
Francisco; Allison Owen, F. A. |. A., of Diboll 
& Owen, New Orleans. 


Points on which the designs will he judged: 
(a) Originality, (b) Practicability, (c) Distinctive- 
ness in color scheme and in arrangement of fixtures, 


(d) Suitability in the use of materials. 


AAnnouncement of awards: The names of the 
prize winners will be announced as soon as possible 


after the closing date of the competition. 


Professional adviser: The professional adviser of 
the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. in this competition 
is Howard K. Jones, ALL A., of Alden, Harlow 


? Jones, Architects, | ittsburgh, Pa. 


This program has received the approval of the 
Committee on Competitions, Pittsburgh Chapter, 
American Institute of Architects. 


Requests for further information regarding this 
competition should be addressed to the Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


106 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Does Your Roof Attract Notice? 


Here Is a Sure Way to 
Make It Good Looking 
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This charming home at Lake Forest, Illinois, was designed by Russell A. 

Wolcott, Architect. Cabot’s Creosote Shingle and Wood Stains were 
used on the roof, and Cabot's Old Virginia White Collopakes on the walls 
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WHEN plain, old-fashioned shingles are given 

a chance, they make a roof fit for a king. 
The most modern effects are secured by the use 
of Cabot’s Creosote Shingle and Wood Stains. 
People in Lake Forest, Chicago’s wealthiest sub- 
urb, can find nothing more beautiful than wood 
treated with these scientific stains. They are 
made by the patented Collopaking process, which 
reduces the pigments to such fineness that they 
sink more deeply into the wood, acting as dyes 
rather than as paint. 


And such products as Cabot’s Old Virginia 
White are p 0 Collopakes—they make wood or 
stucco whiter and more brilliant than has ever 
been possible with old-fashioned paint. 
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Write for our free book. It will save you time and money, 
whether you are building a new house or repainting an old one. 
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BOLE MANUFACTURERS 
AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 
CABOT S COLL OPAKES 
AND STAINS IN CANADA 


BRANORAM HENDERSON 
To. 


( COUPON 


141 Milk Street, Boston 
Please send me your free book on 
CABOT'S STAINS J 
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motor 


the atomizing disk (above) 


The business of buying an oil burner 


Continued from page 500 


Briefly, mec hanical-draft burners, 
which atomize the oil either by me- 
chanical means or by spray devices, 
may be subdivided into two classes: 
(1) gun-type and (2 rotary-disk. 
Probably the most common type is 
the former, with its mechanism out- 
side the boiler and a tube poking in. It 
shoots a mixed spray of air and oil, 


| generally under pressure, through this 


tube into the boiler, which becomes, 
when ignited, a blast of yellow flame. 
There are many ingenious ways of 
atomizing the oil and mixing it with 
the proper amount of air to obtain 
complete combustion. One type breaks 


| up the oil by forcing it under pressure 


| all designed to 


through narrow nozzles of various 
types. Another blows a spray of oil 
mist from a device resembling nothing 
so much as the familiar perfume 
atomizer, and another type utilizes a 
mixing chamber in which the oil .is 
atomized with compressed air and 
shot through the tube into the boiler 
where an additional supply of air 
aids combustion. These gun-types are 
burn the heavy, 
cheaper number 3 oil. They will also 
burn the less efficient, lighter oils. At 
least one will burn number 4 which 


| is an extremely heavy oil. 





The ” bu rines 


The “rotary-disk’’ type employs a 
radically different method of atomiz- 
ing oil. This type, which is generally 
adapted only to the use of the light, 
volatile number 1 oil, employs a 
burner placed entirely within the 
boiler. This type has a whirling disk, 
or cup which atomizes the oil thrown 
from the periphery. It is generally 
spun, at high speed, by an electric 
motor directly beneath it in the for. 
mer ash-pit of the furnace or boiler. 
Oil is raised to the whirling member 
from which the 
centrifugal sprays it in all 
directions together with the air re 
quired for combustion. The fire burns 
at the outer edge of a refractory 
hearth, or burns in a cone-shaped 
spread in suspension. 

The comparison bet ween oil burners 
and the old-fashioned coal-fired fur- 
naces is much like that between the 
ice boxes and mechanical refrigere 
tors. One is more convenient, cleaner, 
and, usually, more expensive. Gil 
burners are, of course, saving of space, 
too. They can be compared with coal- 
fired furnaces only when the latter 
employ a mechanical stoking appe 
ratus, otherwise oil burners are i 
every way more desirable. 


in various ways, 


force 





end” of a “gun” type of burner showing 


the interior nozzle which atomizes the oil as it is forced 


into the bouler 
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The electrical poles where the igniting 
made are at the end of the nozzle 
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August admits you couldn’t swap boilers in mid-winter. 
On the other hand August offers you the best season 
of the year in which to correct last winter’s heating 
troubles, so that they will never plague you again in 
the winters to come. 

Jog your memory. What was your trouble? Did 
your cost of heating make you groan? Was your boil- 
er exasperatingly slow to heat the house on cold morn- 
ings, and did the family have to shiver until mid- 
forenoon? Did your boiler let you down completely 
on extra cold days and flatly refuse to make the house 
comfortable no matter how much fuel you burned? 

Fundamentally all heating troubles are due to a 
lack of efficiency in the boiler used. The only remedy 
is to get rid of the inefficient boiler and install an ef- 
ficient one in its place. That means a boiler with plenty 
of Fire Surface. No‘boiler can be efficient unless it 
has plenty of Fire Surface. Economy and comfort 





alike depend upon it. 
The New Smith “16” Boiler for small-to-medium 


size homes has more fire surface than any other boil- 
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admits you couldn’t 






BOILERS &t RADIATORS 






economically all the heat your house will ever need. 
It makes available for small-to-medium homes the 
same welcome comfort and economy that the H. B. 
Smith Mills Boilers Nos. “24”, “34” and “44” have 
been giving owners of large homes and mansions for 
over fifty years. Burn coal, coke, oil or gas as you 
please. The results are the same. 

Don’t take our word for it. Ask your Architect, 
Engineer or Heating Contractor about H. B. Smith 
Boilers. Only, do it now before winter begins. Mean- 
while, send for free copies of our two books, “The 
Smith 16”, and, “Does it Pay To Install an Oil Burner”. 


A 
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THE H. B. SMITH CO. 
Dept. L-16, Westfield, Mass. 






Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation to me, please send me a free copy of 
your two books, *The New Smith 16” and **Does It Pay To Install An Oil Burner”, 
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Residence of Dr a 


C.E. Galloway, || 
Hubbard 
Woods, Illinois. 
Architect— 
D. Wight Beck, 
Chicago, 
Illinois 
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The finest window screens 


» » » » 


Rotscreensonce installed become 
a harmonious part of beautiful 
windows. Theyroll upanddown 
which permits a quick, easy free- 
dom of the window openings. 
When up they are stored, pro- 
tected and completely out of 
sight which is a convenience even 
in summer when the windows are 
closed. You can easily understand 
the labor and expense saved each 
season over theoldstyle screens. 


A beautiful 


electro- plated 


you can buy 


“AluminA” (double life) wire is 
specially woven for Rolscreens 
making it the one ideal wire for 
rolling endurance—and it is 
scarcely visible. 


Of course the engineering fea- 
tures found only in Rolscreens are 
responsible for the nation wide 
acceptance of rolling window 
screens. Be sure to understand 
the benefits of these features. 
The trade marked Botsercensy 
are fully guaranteed. 


ROLSCREEN COMPANY 


391 Main Street 





Pella, lowa 


Before you build your home 
or buy new screens be sure 
to know about Rolscreens. 


4 


Iustrated Rolscreen Booklet Sent on Request 


Fifteen Patented Features of Rolscreens are essen- 
tial to practical rolling window screens. 

A SECTION through guide showing lug in selvedge of 
screen wire which prevents sagging. A  non-sagging 


feature found only in Rolscreens. 
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An individual cook kit ready for use on the folding 


jire grate. 
khaki cover. 


Alongside, an 
Photographs courtesy, Stern Bros., 


aluminum canteen in 


Camp and Campus Bureau) 


Down the Gypsy Trail 


Continued from page 450 


the official Boy Scout knife, which 


has one large blade, a can opener, a 
punch, and other useful pieces all 
for $1.50. And since even the best of 
summers has a few rainy days the 
hiker’s knapsack should be water- 
proof, while a rubber poncho will 
save many a holiday from ruin by 
untimely dampness. These useful arti- 
cles should cost about $4.00 and $5.00 
respectiv ely. 

But to return to the fitting up of 
our temporary retreat in the wilder- 
ness. The great fundamental principle 
in making an outing enjoyable is to 
take along absolutely nothing that is 
not essential, but at the same time to 
be very careful that the equipment is 
complete. The most efficient camper 
we know has his island cabin hung 
round with an outfit that begins with 
barometers and telescopes and ends 
in a shoe repair kit, but most of us 
will be content with much less. And 
our first thought should be on the 
matter of furniture. 

Just as in fitting up an apartment, 
the first item to be considered is the 
bed—and how many holidays have 


been ruined by the wrong one! A well 
made folding cot, khaki covered and 
strong, is the beginning, and the cost 
should be about $3.00. One depart- 
ment store includes in its camping de- 
partment what are considered by 
experts as the right weight and value 
in sheeting, pillows, pillow slips, and 
towels. The blankets they recom- 
mend are especially good —one hun- 
wool, very thickly 
napped, and giving the maximum of 
lightness warmth. 
Best of all, they are wide enough so 
that in making up a cot bed they go 
right around and meet underneath. 
The occupant slips in feet first as if 
going into a sleeping bag. These 
blankets are in solid shades—reds, 
greens, and khaki, and cost about 
$10.00 for a pair. A cot mattress may 
be found in such gay shades that it 


dred per cent 


combined with 


may also be a most decorative object 
if spread on the beach for the daily 
sun bath. The filling is of one hundred 
per cent sterilized cotton and the price 
$1.95. 

It is a great comfort to know thata 
camp chair (Continued on page 514) 











A Boy Scout knife, tool kit whose various pieces all fit one handle, 
radium dialed watch, with a compass in us stem, and a flashlight 
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The Amateur’s 
Book of the Garden Series 


Edited by Leonard Barron, $2.00 per vol. 


LAWN MAKING, by Leonard 


Barron. The making and upkeep of a lawn 
whatever the soil may be. 


HOUSE PLANTS, by Parker T. 


Barnes. All the indoor gardener needs to 
know about successful house planting. 


PLANNING YOUR GARDEN, 
by W. S. Rogers. Clear, informal direc- 


tions for the amateur gardener. 


ROSES AND HOW TO GROW 
THEM, by J. Horace McFarland. 


Latest data on different varieties of roses 
and their behavior under all conditions. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN, 
by Adolph Kruhm. An intelligent guide 


to getting the best quality for the table. 


Books by Neltje Blanchan 


BIRD NEIGHBORS Pith an intro- 


duction by John Burroughs. Popularly 
and charmingly written life stories of 150 
familiar birds, with outlines of size, color- 
ing, range and migration. 48 full-color 
illustrations. $4.00 


BIRDS THAT HUNT AND 
ARE HUNTED With an introduc- 
tion by “Coquina.” Life histories of 170 
birds of prey, game birds and waterfowl. 
48 illustrations. $4.00 


NATURE’S GARDEN 


Our wild flowers and their insect visitors, 
with color plates and many other illustra- 
tions photographed directly from nature. 

$5.00 


54 families and more than 240 flowers are 
included, with a history and description of 
each. 48 color illustrations. $3.50 








. . . and Makers of Gardens 


THE 
ROSE MANUAL 
By J. H. Nicolas Just published 


The encyclopedic book of the rose. Con- 
tains unique full-color charts never be- 
fore published in this country, with scale 
graduations, which reproduce the famous 
Gravereaux color plates for color identifi- 
cation and description. $3.00 


GARDEN MAKING AND KEEPING, 


by Hugh Findlay. How to make attractive 
settings for homes. 35 full-page illustrations, 
53 line drawings. $5.00 


THE COMPLETE GARDEN, by Albert D. 


Taylor. When, where, what and how to 
plant. 9 color plates, 50 black and white. 


Large Octavo. $6.00 





POCKET NATURE GUIDES 


ADVENTURES IN MY GARDEN 
AND ROCK GARDEN, by Louise 
Beebe Wilder. The unusual results of Mrs. 
Wilder’s enterprise in planting wild flowers. 
28 illustrations. Octavo. $5.00 


PLEASURES AND PROBLEMS OF A 
ROCK GARDEN, by Louise Beebe 
Wilder. Written with the enthusiasm of a 
devotee and the knowledge of an expert. 
Beautifully illustrated with full-page photo- 
graphs. Quarto. $10.00 


A GARDEN BLUE BOOK of Annuals 
and Biennials, by Henry S. Ortloff. Over 
150 varieties, planting instructions, full in- 
formation about soil conditions. $2.50 


THE GARDEN BLUE BOOK, by Leicester 
B. Holland. An excellent guide to perennials; 
continuity of bloom; harmony of color; and 
graduations of heights. $3.00 





i by 5}, a convenient size to carry in bag or pocket. 
ound in strong flexible cloth or imitation leather. 


FLOWER GUIDE, Wild Flowers East of the 
Rockies, by Chester A. Reed. Names, family 
histories, descriptions, 320 paintings in color 


by the author. Cloth $1.25, Imit. Lea. $1.50 


LAND BIRDS EAST of the ROCKIES, 
by Chester A. Reed. Names and identifies all 
the Eastern land birds from parrots to blue 
birds, with color plates for each. 

Cloth $1.25, Imit. Lea. $1.50 


BUTTERFLY GUIDE, by W. J. Holland. 
The commoner species found in the U. S. 
and Canada, with 29s illustrations in colors. 

Cloth $1.25, Imit. Lea. $1.50 


TREE GUIDE, by Julia Ellen Rogers. Trees 
of the U. S., with illustrations and descrip- 
tions of each, and 132 color plates, many in 
black and white. For amateur or expert 
naturalists. Cloth $1.25, Imit. Lea. $1.50 


(The above four titles compose the Pocket Nature Library. Boxed—Cloth, $5.00. Imit. Lea., $6.00) 


HOW TO MAKE FRIENDS WITH 
BIRDS, by Neil Morrow Ladd. How to 
conserve and increase bird life and at the 
same time make friends with our bird neigh- 
bors, with more than 200 photos and draw- 
ings. Cloth $1.25, Imit. Lea. $1.50 


WATER AND GAME BIRDS, by Chester 
A. Reed. Descriptions, color plates and many 
black and white drawings. 

Cloth $1.25, Imit. Lea. $1.50 





THE GLADIOLUS BOOK, by McLean, 
Clark, and Fischer. Complete, untechnical $5.00 


THE AMATEUR’S BOOK OF THE 
DAHLIA, by Mrs. Charles H. Stout. Most 


successful of amateur dahlia growers. $3.00 


WESTERN BIRD GUIDE 
Colored illustrations and descriptions of all 
the birds of the Pacific Coast, west of the 
Rockies. Imitation Leather $1.75 


WESTERN FLOWER GUIDE 


Colored illustrations and descriptions of 250 
common varieties of wild flowers west of 
the Rockies. Imitation Leather $1.75 





Get these books at your bookstore—or write to 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN AND COMPANY, INC. 


GARDEN CITY 


NEW YORK 
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GAY LAUGHTER 


STILL RINGS THROUGH THESE 
MELLOWED. FINE OLD ROOMS 





The Oliver Ellsworth house at Windsor, Conn., built 
of White Pine about 1750, and standing today 


/—_ THE COOL, green lawn, lovely elms play and mur- 
mur with the breeze. The sunlight races through the leaves, and flickers, 
elflike, in the cheer and friendliness of a curtained room. Voices rise in 
the pleasant hum of conversation. . . . 


You will find these beautiful old places throughout New England . . . 
quiet, livable spots built by craftsmen when the Colonies were young. In 
almost every case, genuine White Pine was used. . . . Today, Idaho 
(genuine) White Pine may be selected for your own home! 

Years mean nothing to Idaho White Pine. It is nature's finest building 
lumber. The sun and storm of generations can have little effect upon it 
. . . exposure to the weather will only increase its charm. And the surface, 
smooth with the sheen of satin, will remain that way, the grain a thing 
of beauty. 

Idaho White Pine is easily worked. That fact alone renders it most 
acceptable for modern decoration. A dining-room with old pine sheathing 
...a simple mantel over the fireplace, on which will rest old pewter 
pieces ...a delicately traced Palladian window ... for almost any 
inside or outside work, Idaho White Pine cannot be equaled. 

The trade-mark, imprinted on Idaho White Pine, is your conclusive as- 
surance that the wood is genuine White Pine. There is a difference. If you 
inform your architect or builder that you would like to use Idaho White 
Pine ...in the new home you are planning, or for any remodeling you 
may do... he will see that your wishes are carried out. Western Pine 
Manufacturers Association, Portland, Oregon. 





IDAHO WHITE PINE 
Wp 


This trade-mark is imprinted on Idaho White Pine 
at the mills—and 1s a definite protection for home 
owner, builder, architect and lumber dealer 
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will not decide to collapse when sat 
that it will fold flat 
compactly when requested, but in 


on and and 
addition to these good qualities the 
still an- 


seats and backs in gay colors 


new camp chairs have 
other 
instead of the conventional khaki. 
Favorite shades are orange or green, 
with a few striped combinations, and 
they may be found in stools, ordinary 
chairs, and particularly luxurious arm 
chairs, prices ranging from seventy- 
five cents up. The longer the time 
your camp is to be pitched, the more 
equipment you will want; a folding 
washstand complete with towel rack 
is a convenience and hanging canvas 
wall pockets with a good sized mirror 
and plenty of compartments for 
toilet articles will be a blessing to the 
man who finds difficulty in shaving 
with the waters of the lake as a look- 
ing glass. 

The problem of light in camp is 
one of the worst worries to spoiled 
children of the age of electricity, but 
with the new flashlights and lanterns 
there is no more trouble involved than 
when we press a button at home. The 
flashlight lantern shown in one of 
our photographs is a tremendously 
useful fellow; it may be carried in the 
hand, hung on the tent wall or fas- 
tened to the belt to show the way ona 
dark path up from the lake when one’s 
hands are full of canoe paddles and 
cushions. It comes in a number of 
sizes, priced from $1.75 up. Even 
the standard pocket flashlight has 
developed a new faculty—that of 


giving diffused light or narrowing 


dc own 


to an intense focus. And, of 
course, there is always the common 
old style oil lantern, priced well under 
$2.00, which many veteran campers 
continue to swear by. 

Important as are these furnishings 
and fittings, if most campers were 
asked what was their chief interest jn 
life they would probably answer: 
“Food!’’ And, fortunately, for the 
hungry thousands who people oy 
summer woods, camp cooking utensils 
are so highly developed that their 
use may be as fine an art as that of 
any indoor kitchen. 

For dishes there is nothing to 
equal the white enamel plates and 
cups which cost about thirty-two 
cents each, unless it be one of the 
graniteware cooking sets consisting 
of cups. plates, knives, forks, spoons, 
coffee pot and one large pot with lid 
into which the set can be packed for 
travelling. This kit for six people 
should cost about $4.00. For making 
coffee the business-like looking boiler 
in our photograph is a great comfort, 
It holds an almost endless number of 
cups and is most efficiently designed 
to prevent tipping over. For all these 
good qualities one pays $1.29. 

If you are within reach of civiliza- 
tion to the extent of being able to 
secure ice, a portable refrigerator 
will make all the difference in the 
world to perishable foods. Even if ice 
is not available it makes an excellent 
food chest to keep out prowling por- 
cupines or the still more pesky ant; 
also, it will remain a cooler if half 
submerged in a shady pool by a lake. 


Making the small house seem large 
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compromise and adopt a middle 
course. You cannot juggle very much 
with the scale of a stair; its measure- 
ments are governed by the human 
form and by the immutable laws of 
physics. By adroit manipulation you 
could probably make a bad 


look satisfactory, but you would pay 


stair 


for it by chronic discomfort. 

Except in the case of the stair, 
with whose actual dimension it is 
not wise to meddle, you can do much 
towards increasing the sense of interior 
spaciousness by nice adjustments of 
scale. To this end, keep all moldings of 
low projection and refined contour. 
Nothing will cramp and crowd a 
small room more, even though it may 
be entirely void of movable furniture, 
or diminish its apparent size more 
quickly, than a heavy cornice, large 
and and other 


heavy moldings, 


woodwork details, large panes of 


glass in the windows, or heavily 


items of any sort. This does 
that all 


must be of Lilliputian proportions so 


scaled 
not mean interior features 
that a person of average size will feel 
as though he were in a doll’s house; 
it does mean that it is a mistake to 
have heavily scaled things in a small 
space where you wish to preserve a 
sense of unhampered freedom. 
To give one or two illustrations 

if you hang curtains with a large scale 
pattern in a small room they will at 
and outweigh the 


once overw helm 


whole composition. If, on the con- 


trary, the curtains hav ea small repeat 


pattern, you will see immediately 
that they do not cause a smothering 
sense of heaviness and discomfort, 
but seem to take their place with 
natural propriety. Again, if you puta 
Sheraton side table, with its thin 
reeded legs and all its proportions of 
exquisite delicacy, in a certain loca- 
tion, it will furnish that place without 
crowding it. If you put another table 
of the same height and the same size 
top, but with heavy melon-shaped 
Jacobean legs, stout stretchers, and 
a plank top nearly two inches thick, 
where the Sheraton table stood be- 
fore, you will see that it crowds the 
space and overbalances the small 
room. The difference of effect in this 
case is purely a matter of scale, just 
as it was in the case of the curtain 
patterns. 

It is obvious, then, if you wish the 
small house to seem spacious within, 
you must avoid heavy or massive 
scale in either the fixed decoration 
or the movable furnishings. Door 
knobs and hinges, drawer pulls, all 
moldings, stair balustrade spindles, 
handrail, curtain pattern, the pattern 
of rugs or carpet, upholstery fabrics 

in short, every incident that enters 
into the interior composition must be 
of a refined scale that will be con- 
sistent with the actual total interior 
dimensions. Preserving a_ refi 
scale throughout does not at all imply 
lack of character, either in the em 
semble or in the individual factors 
that enter (Continued on page 515) 
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into it. A thing may be of refined 


scale and, at the same time, full of 


incisive Character. 

To maintain thus a scale consistent 
with the actual size of the small in- 
terior, in both fixed equipment and 
movable furnishings, does not demand 
any curtailment of utility or comfort. 
You are not fitting up a doll’s house, 
nor are you sacrificing convenience to 
secure a more ample appearance. On 
the contrary, you are simply exercis- 
ing good judgment and extracting 
the maximum of capacity from the 
minimum of physical space. You can 
have chairs and sofas that are just 
as roomy and comfortable as if you 
chose them of heavier proportions, 
and just as substantial for wear. A 
Sheraton sofa is just as capacious and 
comfortable as a sofa of late Empire 
type. In point of actual size, it is just 
as large, although it does not appear 
to take up as much space on account 
of its scale. 

Before leaving the matter of scale, 
remember in your scheme that you 
can either crowd a small interior or 
give it the full advantage of its size by 
the mode of coloring used and by 
the texture of the fabrics employed 
quite as much as you can by the scale 
of the patterns in curtains, wallpaper, 
uphelstery or carpet. Coarse, heavy 
textures absorb light and appear to 
take up more space than close, smooth 
textures that have more or less re- 
flective quality. Again, if you paint 
the walls of a small room a fairly 
dark early Georgian green, it will 
seem much smaller than if the walls 
are painted a light Regency pea green, 
saffron color, pearl lavender or light 
Chinese pink. The dey of coloring and 
the advancing or receding quality of 
color have much to do with the ap- 
parent size of an interior. 

Apparent spaciousness in the small 
house also depends upon articulate 
furnishing. Furniture is meant pri- 
marily to be used. Common sense and 
purpose, therefore, should determine 
not only what things you will have in 
aroom but also their placing. To look 
at some rooms, where the arrange- 
ment of the furniture is not articu- 
lated, you would never imagine that 
any of the furniture was meant to be 
used. Such things, tor example, asa 
secretary so placed that a person 
writing at it has no light or, at any 


rate, no light falling from the left as it 
should; a comfortable chair poked in 
a corner where no one wishes to sit 
or a piano set where the player can 
neither see well nor be at ease in play- 
ing, too often confront us. Again, 
sofas or other articles of furniture 
canted across set at 
whimsical angles, simply throw a 
room out of joint and destroy all 
feeling of codrdination. Some people 
mumble their words so that it is al- 


corners, or 


ways an effort to understand what 
they say; we call them inarticulate. 
Others speak so clearly that not a 
syllable is lost and it is always pleas- 
ant to hear them; they are fully 
articulate and are never misunder- 
stood as are the former. In the effect 
of their furnishing, rooms and houses 
are much the same as people’s speech. 
A jumbled or inarticulate room is 
prodigal of space and almost in- 
variably seems crowded ; a codrdinated 
room gets the most out of the space 
there is without seeming crowded. 
Articulation in furnishing means 
that there should be a definite system 
in the arrangement. Common sense 
and purpose in effecting articulation 
mean deciding just what pieces of 
furniture are necessary in a room, and 
then putting them where they will 
best serve the purpose intended. 
Don’t fill up a room with super- 
fluities introduced without definite 
and specific purpose. What pieces 
there are should be good and ade- 
quate, and by placing them where 
their natural use indicates, you will 
make them count effectively. Put 
easy chairs where one naturally pre- 
fers to sit, secretaries or writing tables 
where there will be a good light com- 
ing from the left, and so on. Common 
sense in articulate furnishing is merely 
considering the raison d’étre of each 
piece. Place the larger pieces first; the 
other things will naturally group 
themselves in relation from associated 
usage. Avoid setting pieces forth by 
themselves in the middle of the room, 
unless there is some real reason for 
their being there. Free, open areas 
contribute to a sense of spaciousness. 
There need be no fear that the ob- 
servance of a rational system of ar- 
rangement, as just indicated, will 
cause a stiff, mechanical effect; obvi- 
ous fitness to purpose and the inci- 
dents of daily use will prevent that. 


G ard en furnishings 


Continued from page 486 


for setting in place, will be purchased 
from dealers in garden accessories, 
and others will doubtless be specially 
built, not infrequently by the garden 
owner himself. Some, especially for 
grounds of the will 
be of artificial construction, 
designed on classic lines; some, on 
the other hand, will be constructed of 
real stone, or of stone and concrete 


former order, 


stone 


combined, and probably expressly in- 
tended for a rustic setting; and some 
will be built of wood, attractively 
painted. And if none of these kinds 
should hold promise of satisfaction, 
for the purpose to be served, there 
still remain for selection the various 
seats of the chair or settee type, made 
of reed, hickory, enameled wood, or 


metal, which one buys mainly for the 
protected summerhouse or for use in 
conjunction with a garden umbrella 
and table. 

Special sets of garden furniture, 
consisting of chairs, swing seats, 
tables, and bright-colored umbrellas, 
also frequently bring to the grounds 
of a home increased charm and at- 
tractiveness, besides constituting a 
source of outdoor enjoyment. They, 
of course, may be purchased in all 
sorts of colors and color combina- 
tions, and, therefore, are especially 
effective in developing colorfulness 
in the garden. Then, too, they offer 
the particular advantage of being easy 
to move from one place in the grounds 
to another. 
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So Choosing The Right Heat 







Is Easy 
As Matching A Ribbon 


WHEN you send to the store for ribbon, 
you give hubby a snipping to match up 
with; a sample of what you want him to bring 
home. 

It’s just as easy to buy heating satisfaction 
that way, by sample, if you have the proper 
snipping to match with. 

“Letters To and Fro” is a 32-page book of 
heating samples. It contains the actual ex- 
periences of eight people, with eight different 
kinds of heating systems. It tells just what 
each system will and won’t do, and why. Any 
one of the eight letters may give you the exact 
sample you need, to get the exactly right 
system for your own home. 























Insist on a perfect match in the 
system you buy. The book is free 
if you can use it. Just ask us for a 
copy of ‘Letters To and Fro.”’ 
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Devices for American Homes) 




















HILE looking through Ham- 

macher, Schlemmer & Com- 
pany last week a fine electric iron 
caught my eye. Set the control 
lever for any heat desired, and it 
automatically keeps it constant at 
that point. Metal encased s witch 
plug; long cool handle; long-life 
cord. Complete with stand, $7.50. 
.. + 1 also discovered “ Biddy.” In 
case you haven't met “ Biddy” let 
me say that it is a brand new com- 
bined orange reamer and drink 
mixer that works! Has a powerful 
little motor; reamer on swivel. 
Fine for milk shakes, etc. Com- 
plete with wall bracket, screws and 
a glass. 110 volt AC or DC; $14.95. 
Both items prepaid 100 miles NY. 
The address is 133 4th Ave., at- 

tention Mr. Siebert. 


ROM a maze of fascinating shelves 

all a-gleam with things to delight 
any housewife’s heart I made this 
discovery—an electric cut-off, clever 
as can be. Positive action automati- 
cally cuts off percolator, egg boiler, 
fan, washer, anything at exactly the 
time set. Has two  outlets—one 
automatic time-set, the other for 
ordinary use; 110 volt, AC or DC. 
Made of handsome mottled green 
bakelite, Lewis & Conger offers it in an 
attractive gift carton for $6.75 p’paid 
east of Mississippi. The address of 
this store is 78 West 45th Street, 


New York. 




















Conducted By 
Shirley Paine 


This month we are showing a group of seven 
very new and interesting small electric house- 
hold devices at moderate price. All of these are 


fully guaranteed by their manufacturers. I) 
order to expedite delivery and avoid delay, n 
matter how slight, we are now listing the name 


and address of the place to which orders should 
be sent. To speed shipment, send check or 
money order direct t irm name given. 
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RINKLED neckties made new and fresh again 
without laborious ironing making fabric shiny. 
This new tie iron presses lining, raises nap while it 
steams and presses outside. Will iron other light things 
also. Check or M. O. for $3 to the Electric Tie Iron Co., 
126 So. 3d Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. brings it postpaid 











EWIS & CONGER of 78 West 

45th Street, New York, are 
the sponsors for this very practical 
flash-lamp. It hangs on the belt 
to keep hands free. Ideal for 
motoring or camping, and general 
use. Hinged handle makes easel 
support to throw light any angle 
when changing a tire or making 
repairs. It is $1.65 delivered 100 
miles NY; $1.95 p paid elsewhere. 





CHECK for $6.s0 to the 
ve Robinson Sales Company, of 
149 sth Avenue brings you this 
heater postpaid—and steaming 
hot water instantaneously direct 
from the cold faucet, wherever 
there’s electricity. A boon to all 
summer cottages, surely. It is 
guaranteed; 110 to 130 volts, AC 
or DC. Slips on and off faucet 

quickly and easily. 


HE new automatic toaster (below, 

left) is silent, all electric, only one 
lever to move; removable crumb 
drawer. It toasts 2 slices at once, 1s 
chromium plated, colored trim, and 
with 6 ft. silk covered cord. 110 volt 
AC or DC; $9.75 p’paid. The new 
sandwich toaster (below, right) makes 
it unnecessary to toast bread sepa- 
rately. Works instantly, seals the 
flavor in; self-adjusts to any thick- 
ness; also makes perfect dry toast. 
In iridescent, heat-proof china, $12.50; 
in chromium plate, $10. All p’paid. A 
feature of Saul Haber & Associates, 
Inc., at 100 West goth St., New York. 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FOR THE ASKING 


WHAT MAKES A HOME 
Colonial Fireplace Co. 119 





OrpvpEeER By NuMBER Onty, Usinc Coupon BELOow 


Heating Equipment (continued) 


RADIATOR HEAT 
American Radiator Co. 617 


CADWELL RADIATOR AIR VALVES 


The Beaton < Cadwell Mio Co. 515 COMFORT, CONVENIENCE & CLEANLINESS OF 
CONTROLLED HEAT IDEAL GAS BOILERS 
Hoffman Specialty Co 606 American Radiator Co. 618 


AUTHENTIC PERIOD Ft RNITURE OF CABINET 


Interior Decoration 
UPSON FIBRE TILE & UPSON BOARD 


SOLID WOODS Upson Board Co. 164 
Kittinger Company 181 UPSON RELIEF CEILINGS 603 
EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE CHARACTERFUL WALLS & CEILINGS 
L. 2 G. Stickley 535 The Upson Co. 604 
rOoR THAT NEW HOME OF YOURS HAND WROUGHT IRON 
Armstrong Cork Co. 8&3 Stewart Iron Works Co. 371 
WALL COVERING (SANITAS) THREE HUNDRED YEARS OF CHARM 
Standard Textile Products Co. 78 Nichols 2 Stone 231 
COLOR, THE SECRET OF BEAUTIFUL HOMES A LITTLE FELLOW AND A DOG MAY FIND YOU 
Orinoka Mills 75 UNREASONABLE 
yOUR HOUSE OF CHARM J. C. Haartz 2 Co. 515 
Barton Bias Company 501 COLONIAL REPRODUCTIONS 
WHAT MAKES A HOUSE A HOME T. Cushman Mia. Co. 621 
Wallpaper Guild of America sl A NEW BOOK OF PERIOD STYLES 
PEWTER Century Furniture Company 527 
Wm. Wise 2 Sons, Inc. 557 DISTINCTIVE HAND-MADE LIGHTING FIXTURES 
THE MOST EFFICIENT RADIATOR ENCLOSURES Industrial Arts Shop 427 
MADE NEW ARTISTRY IN RADIATOR CONCEALMENTS 
Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co. 414 Tuttle <? Bailey Mfg. Co. 227 
THROUGH COLONIAL DOORWAYS MULLINS RADIATOR FURNITURE—A LUXURIOUS 
Conant-Ball Co. 608 NECESSITY 
EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE REPRODUCTIONS Mullins Body Corp. 372 
Lincoln Shove 610 THE BEAUTY SECRET OF A COLONIAL HOME 
CANDLEBACK CHAIRS sid Salisbury Bros. Furn. Co. 
Monnens & Carleton, Inc. 627 svesasnens FOR BEAUTIFUL WINDOW DRAP- 
SCIENTIFIC LIGHTING FOR HEALTH 3 oie) = 643 
Hilam, Inc. 629 WHAT THE WELL DRESSED TABLE WILL WFAR 
PLANNING FOR CHARM & BEAUTY —IN SILVERWARE—I1847 ROGERS BROS. 
Gem Crib % Cradle Co., 648 International Silver Co. 198 
MAPLE FURNITURE OF YESTERDAY 7 TODAY PEWTER THROUGH THE CENTURIES 
Northern Hard Maple Mfrs. Ass'n. 598 International Silver Co. 649 
Kitchens 
GARBAGE INCINERATORS ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION 
Kerner-Incinerator Co. 359 Frigidaire Corp. 41 
THE DAWN OF A NEW DAY 
The Watker Dishwasher Co. 454 ICE-O-MATIC RECIPE BOOK _ 
HOT WATER SUPPLY W illiams-Oil-O-Matic Corp. 558 
ot oa sou masse - UND THE C ma. ee a 
PYROFA s AROUN c 7x “ : 2 
ality at Costan Chom. Coon. 443 Ebinger Sanitary M/g. Co 638 
ARMSTRONG TABLE APPLIANCES ARMSTRONG ELECTRIC RANGES 
Armstrong Elec. & Mfg. Corp. 651 Armstrong Elec. 2 Mfg. Corp 650 
, , 
Gardens and Grounds 
WOVEN WOOD FENCING CEDAR FENCES, ARBORS, TRELLISES & SMALL 
Dubois Fence Garden Co., Inc. 102 HOUSES 
PENCES FOR PROTECTION & BEAUTY . F. Hodgson Co. 499 
Page Fence & Wire Products Ass'n. 141 GOLF GREEN BEAUTY FOR YOUR LAWN 
LAWN MAKING EFFICIENCY Cooper Mfg. Co. 613 
Modern Machine Wks. 614 THE SEEDING & CARE OF LAWNS 
WICKWIRE SPENCER CHAIN LINK FENCES ‘ O. I. Sclhal Sine Co. 537 
‘ickwire Spencer Steel Co. 41 TRUE TEMPER GARDEN BOOK 
FENCES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 4 é Fork e3 Hoe C. 544 
Brook Iron Works, Inc. 349 See ee ae 
GLASS GARDENS SPECIAL FOR GARDEN LOVERS 
Lord < Burnham Co. 282 Kingsbury Mfg. Co. 560 
INSECT PEST, INDOORS & OUT HABITANT FENCING 
Antrol Laboratories, Inc. 336 Habitant Shops, Inc. 566 
THE GARDENING HANDBOOK AQUAPROOF PLANT LABELS 
Swift 2% Company 577 Aquaproof Products Co. 578 
PORCH & GARDEN FURNITURE HOW TO PLANT THE HOME GROUNDS 
Old Hickory Furniture Co. 390 National Home Planting Bureau 632 
GREENHOUSES OF QUALITY SUCCESS IN LANDSCAPE GARDENING 
Wm. H. Lutton Co., Inc. 439 American Landscape School 633 
CONCRETE IMPROVEMENTS AROUND THE HOME HOME KRAFT om FURNITURE 
Portland Cement Ass'n. 497 Cyco Mfg. C 634 
HOUSES—SECTIONAL LAWNS BEAUTIFU . 
E. F. Hodgson Co. 25 Jacobsen Mfg. Co. 636 


HOME MOVIES 


Miscellaneous 
TEREK-TABLE COVERINGS 


Eastman Kodak Company 412 Athol Mfg. Co. 594 
MODERN LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS WHY A GRAFLEX 
Boston Lightning Rod Co 556 Folmer Graflex Co. 616 


i HEARTHSTONE Epitor, THE AMERICAN Home, GarpDEN Ciry, N. Y. 


l. 


Name . ‘ —TeaeTe Tet 


P. 0. Address 


For my information only, will you please state briefly, 
the plans you have in mind which lead to your request 
for booklets. Be sure that you are making your selection 
from the latest issue of The American Home. 

—HEArTHSTONE EpiTor 


I am planning to 


Please send (at no expense to me) the following booklets. 
(Insert numbers from list) 


























nold homes andnew 


—rooms look better, heat better 
with this practical, modern radiator 


Ivacie the Floorline Radiator in your home. 
Installed easily and inexpensively in old and new 
buildings, this modern radiator looks better and is 
better ... and its cost compares favorably with the 
old fashioned cast-iron radiator. 


The Floorline is not just another radiator but a far 
superior one with none of the disadvantages of old 
style radiators and many of the new ones. Not just 
a space-saver but a highly efficient heating unit as 
well. The Floorline is a long, low and narrow radi- 
ator projecting heat over an extended area—close to 
the floor level. It frees extra feet of floor space for 
furniture placement and imposes no restrictions 
upon schemes of decoration. 


Attached to the baseboard the Floorline is but 8% 
inches high, 3% inches deep. Practically unnotice- 
able—especially when painted to match the trim. 
No exposed piping, no dust laden air currents to 
smudge walls and draperies. If preferred it may be 
partially recessed or entirely hidden behind an at- 
tractive grille in the wall. 

This practical and economical radiator is quickly attached 
to any two-pipe steam, vapor, or hot water system. A single 
room or an entire home may be favored with it. Tested and 
rated by the Frost Research Laboratories and the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology according to the Code of the Amer- 
ican Society of Heating & Ventilating Engineers. Mail coupon 
now for catalog giving installation details. 


Projected from near 


"RICHMOND 
tec wei A RADIATOR 


U.S. PATENT APPLIED FOR 








RICHMOND RADIATOR CO., Inc., Dept. 8-A, 1480 0 Bway,New ? York, N.Y. 
You may send me catalog describing the Floorline Radiator. 


FD. aniketadaiiedad «:scccnsduse sats casdnepuaiesadeet Gaiennwahs suka bares ae 

as a digs sshd oh « v0.00 cbnecccatns + ouce ese cetgenscoudeenneaeenaeaaen 

Maint ices x ie'natodscnesectgheeaenne OOO. 065.0 6s sncevines regahpennady 
To help us send the best ee please check the space identifying you. 

0 Owner 0 Architect - Builder © Heating Contractor 
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hou sekeeping an essential part of the arrangement, ol skimpiness iS unpleasant If the 
while a low bench before the table table has swinging arms the drapery 
completes a dressing table group that should be attached to them, and the 
Clrmstron appeals particularly to lovers of interior trame painted or enameled 
SINCE 1899 modern decoration. in any color you wish. The linings 
If a bedroom is small a flat-topped of the drawers give opportunity tor 
table may combine the functions of originality in treatment, as they may 
both dressing table and desk, with be painted a contrasting color, or 
| toilet articles kept in one of the draw- lined with gold, silver, or quaintly 

ers, and desk equipment in the others. figured papers 
A mirror should be hung by two cords Toilet table equipment is bewilder- 
over such a table, or a swinging mirror ingly beautiful nowadays. All the 
in a wooden frame may stand on it in fripperies used on dressing tables, 
the English fashion. scent bottles, peritume trays, atom- 
Draped dressing tables have a __izers, boxes, and jars in lovely shapes 
quality that appeals to the feminine and gorgeous colors may be found in 
heart, and this type is, perhaps, the the shops at present at most reason- 

most popular of all. It is appropriate able prices. 

in every type of room except the The draped toilet table on this page 
modernistic. The frame may be any suggests a delightful model to use in 
of the simple, inexpensive shapes we a room with maple furniture. It is 
have suggested, which are all well kidney-shaped, 18” x 36” in size, 
within the range of any pocket-book and embellished with a semi-glazed 
There are a few suggestions about chintz having a design of bouquets ol 
making one of these tables which flowers in mauve, amethyst, cream, 
may be helpful to you. The table and green on it. The little frilled edg- 
ARMSTRONG may be large or small; its size will be ing is mauve and finishes the draperies 
governed, of course, by the space you all the way around, as well as being 


PERC-O-TOASTER can give to it in your bedroom. pasted down flat to make a covering 


Right at your elbow this one appliance Whatever its shape, the top should for the table edge. There are tall 


. , » . rere , < ree ) bo ur ) > -- f li Ss , 
prepares your entire breakfast, makes first be covered with a breadth of oudoir lamps of amethy st glass, with 
—- : thick, soft material which may be shades of matching organdie, finished 
perfect coffee and delicious toast. Lift : ' ; 
. : canton flannel, silence cloth, or cot- with bands and knotted loops of 
off Percolator and appliance is ready to SETT ; a - 
ton wadding. After this is in place, it narrow lavender, green, and gold 
cook eggs, bacon, etc. Remove toast is covered with a breadth of cotton ribbon. The dainty toilet set has a 


drawer, insert waffle mold and you are cloth tightly stretched, which, in turn, design in silver on cream, while the 


ready for hot waffles. Price $11.85. is tacked down along the edges of the bottles are of amethyst glass. The 
(Waffle Iron, $3.00 extra.) table with a breadth of the drapery quicksilver vase which holds sprays of 
fabric placed over it. Gimp may be _ lavender flowers, reflects all the colors 
| used fora finish, or one of the ready- of the room in its silvery surface. A 
made, pleated edgings Ww hic h come in Colonial mirror, encased ina Ss rolle« 
a great variety of colors and finishes, maple frame, hangs above the little 
and may be found to suit any type table, and completes a delightful and 
of table or finish. inexpensive arrangement. 

The breadths that are to form the The picture on page 485, shows a 
drapery around the table may open modern reproduction of a French 
down the front if there are drawers poudreuse with a stool before it in 
inside which you wish to be able to matching walnut. The toilet set used 
reach, or made in one piece of here has a quaint provincial toile de 
breadths sewed together. About fifty Jouy design in burgundy red on a 
per cent fullness should be allowed cream background, and the tall candle 








ARMSTRONG TABLE STOVE for a good effect, for any appearance _ sticks are of quic ksilver glass 


Delightful informal supper cooked right 
at the table. Here is a grill, hot plate 
and toaster combined in one unit that 
uses no more current than an ordinary 
toaster. Price $8.85. (Waffle Iron, $3.00 


extra.) 








ARMSTRONG 
AUTOMATIC TOASTER 


The first and only Automatic Toaster 
that toasts bread and makes delicious 
Toasted Sandwiches. Price $12.50. 


Sold by leading stores everywhere or 
shipped postage prepaid in U. S. A. 
upon receipt of price. 





Exquisite charm is typified by this dressing 
AR table draped with semi-glazed chintz in mauve, 
MSTRONG Elec. & Mfg. Corp. amethyst, cream, and green. (Courtesy, Jane 


Huntington, West Virginia White Lonsdale. Toilet set, Du Pont Viscaloid 
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What could be 


simpler ? 





SprinKLE a little Sani-Flush in the toilet 
bowl, follow the directions on the can and 
flush. That's the modern, sanitary method 


* of performing what used to be the most 


unpleasant household task. 

And Sani-Flush does a more thorough 
job than the old-fashioned scrubbing. The 
bowl is made as white as snow. All germs 
are instantly killed. All odors are elimi 
nated. Even the hidden trap, which no 
brush can reach, is cleansed and purified. 

Try Sani-Flush tomorrow. Sold by 
grocery, drug and hardware stores every- 
where in convenient punch-top cans, 2§¢; 
in Canada The Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton, “ Shio. (Also makers of Meio 


—a fine water softener.) 


Sani-Flush 


fel-Fel CLEANS CLO SEI 
SS BOWLS WITH: 
a's OUT SCOURI 




























Write Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
Inc., Garden City, Long Island, for a 
list of their 


NATU RE _BOOKS 


NOW—At a SAVING of _ 


RUGS 











of rich Oriental Luxury 


Made from 
Your Old Rugs 
Clothing 


iny size in 
a Week 









ae 







The Olson 
Patent Process 
cannot be copied 


rite for this Beautiful 


New FREE BOOK in Colors 


W! HY pay retail prices when you can send all 
nds of woolen materials direct to one of 
America’s largest FACTORIES and have lovely, 
rich-textured,modernrugs made at a savingof 4! ? 
We Pay All Freight, Express 
Your choice of 45 famous Oriental designs. plain 
and two-tone colors, Hooked and Oval patterns. 
Lowest Prices Now. Our 56th year. 
"= ===<== MAIL TO“777"""""" 


, OLSON RUG FACTORY 


: 32 Laflin St., CHICAGO, Dept. K-9 

5 Send FREE RUG BOOK im Colors to: 

s NAME............. 

# Address 

. 

DS CFun . State... 
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so QUIET 


Gor new bathrooms 


or old 


1/N WILL SIMPLIFY 


YOUR PLANNING 











WH the T/N you can have 
anextra toiletroom anywhere. 
Or you can bring the oldest bath- 
room up-to-date. The T/N is all in 
one piece. There’s no separate wall 
tank. It fits in a corner—under a 
window— anywhere. 

And, its powerful centrifugal flush- 
ingaction issoquiet youcan scarce- 
ly hear it through a closed door. 
Its trim, smart, truly modern lines 
make it an adornment to any bath- 
toom, however large or small. 


Ifyou’re remodeling an old house 
...or building a new one... send 
the coupon. Let us err 
give you complete [wants 
information. Patented, Pat. Pend. 


_ 
Zz 


ONE PIECE WATER CLOSET 


— 





W.A.CASE « SON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dep. 1308, 220 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Founded 1853 


Please send me free descriptive literature on 
the T/N One Piece Water Closet. I am inter- 
ested in (] REMODELING [] NEW HOME. 


Name__ 
Address__ _ 


Plumber's Name . — -_ 











The part that details play in decoration 


Continued from page 498 


colors can be combined with con- 
servative Colonial furniture. The ma- 
hogany furniture seemed to take on 
new charm when set off by the vivid 
walls and woodwork, while the strong 
colors themselves were softened and 
modified by the simple dignity of the 
Colonial pieces. 

The pent house apartment was in 
browns, light and dark, cream, tan, 
and vermilion, with accents of black 
here and there—a striking scheme, 
and one which was much admired by 
the visiting public. The colors made 
a perfect background for the fur- 
nishings where the severe construc- 
tional designs of the modern pieces 
combined very interestingly with the 
fluent curves and graceful contours 
of the French provincial furniture 
used with them. 

The draperies and the coverings 
of the low modern armchairs and 
deep couch were of creamy rayon 
crash in a rather rough weave, while 
the severely simple bindings and val- 
ances on the curtains were of tobacco 
brown rayon satin. This material 
was used also for cushions on some 
of the French provincial pieces, and 
for the bases of the modern armchairs 
and couch, which, by the way, were 
made of reed and aluminum, in de- 
signs of beautiful simplicity. 

The under curtains in this living 
room were striking, being made of 
vivid rayon rep in a fantastic design 
by Ruth Reeves, called “Le Petit 
Déjeuner’’ which displayed all the 
elements of the morning meal in 
impressionistic disarray. The note 
of vermilion in the curtains was 
picked up here and there in the 
room, in the book bindings, the desk 


| accessories, a cigarette box, an ash 


tray, and finally flowered in the de-- 
orations of the gay peasant china on 
the provincial dresser shelves. 

All the accessories of the room were 
simple, but distinguished, and such 
as a man would enjoy having about 
him. There were well selected color 
reproductions of modern pictures on 
the walls, interesting pottery farm 
horses on either side of the mantel- 
shelf, handsome brass andirons and 
fireset, a radio in a modern cabinet 
of beautiful design, an electric clock 
in a distinguished case of black and 
silver, and both floor and reading 
lamps with shades of unusual beauty. 
A desk equipment of pewter, as well 
as examples of it on the dresser added 
notes of sturdy simplicity, and were 
appropriate for a man’s apartment. 

The serving pantry was like the 
one in the two-room apartment in 
plan but somewhat larger in floor 
space so a dinette could be installed 
against the inside wall. This useful, 
collapsible piece of furniture is a 
practical modern invention which 
provides table space and two seats 
that may be closely folded up when 
not in use. The one in this apartment 
was made of walnut so it harmonized 
with the other furniture, and added 
practically another room since in- 
formal meals could be served on it 
without disturbing the living room. 
The containers for supplies and the 
enamel cooking equipment in this 
little kitchen were all brilliant ver- 
milion, and the cream white china 
set was decorated with bright flow- 
ers and leaves. 


Two single beds that disappeared 
into the wall when not in use formed 
the sleeping arrangements for the 
apartment, and were so ingeniously 
planned that panels slid back and forth 
back of them. When one or both of 
the beds was out in the room there was 
a neat paneled space behind—a vast 
improvement upon the type where 
there is always an open closet effect, 
or a door that projects into the room, 
and keeps air from the sleeper. 

The red and black bathroom 
opened out of the hallway, and its 
rich color scheme was handsomely 
set off by the shower curtains of 
golden waterproof fabric, which 
matched the ensembles of towels, 
wash cloths, and bath mat. There was 
a man’s set of brushes and comb in 
scarlet composition with a gorgeous 
Chinese seal design in black and gold 
upon them, and toilet bottles in bub- 
bly green glass decorated in black and 
scarlet added to the luxurious equip- 
ment of this fortunate bachelor. 


We are indebted for the furnishings 
and decorations in THe AMERICAN 
HoME model apartments illustrated on 
pages 497 and 498 to the following: 

TWO-ROOM APARTMENT 
Livinc Room: Paint on _ walls, 
trim, and ceiling, Du Pont Paint and 
Varnish Division; sheer rayon taffeta 
glass curtains, F. Schumacher & Co.; 
rayon shiki, Lord & Taylor; draperies 
made by workroom of Frederick Loeser 
<& Company; mahogany furniture, 
Charak Furniture Company; china, 
glass, and linen Gimbel Brothers; 
cigarette holder, Mitteldorfer Straus, 
Importer; flat silver, The Gorham Co. 
ServinGc Pantry: Paint on walls 
Du Pont Paint and Varnish Division; 
all china, glass, and enamel dishes, 
Gimbel Brothers; Pom tongs, Mrs. 
Pom; dish towels, Cannon Mills, Inc. 

PENT HOUSE APARTMENT 
Paint on walls, trim, and ceiling from 
Du Pont Paint and Varnish Company; 
draperies of rayon crash, Andrew Me- 
Lean; brown satin valances, etc., F. 
Schumacher & Co.; French provincial 
furniture Danby Furniture Company; 
china, quicksilver lamp and paper 
shade, kitchen enamel and china, Gim- 
bel Brothers; desk accessories of pew- 
ter, blotting portfolio, wastebasket, pew- 
ter beaker, Mitteldorfer Straus, Im- 
porter; antique French provincial bu- 
reau, modern pottery vase, Frederick 
Loeser & Co., labor of making draperies, 
Frederick Loeser’s workroom; pictures 
John Becker Galleries; pewter coffee 
set, Charak Furniture Company; 
flowers and plants, M. Goldfarb, Inc.; 
skyscraper bookcase, two Swedish 
chairs, Frederick Loeser & Co.; books 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc.; 
Jur rugs, modern pottery jars, pottery 
horse, Stern Brothers; modern arm- 
chairs, Ypsilanti Furniture Company; 
upholstery on armchair, rayon crash 
trom Andrew McLean; brown rayon 
satin from F. Schumacher & Co.; glass 
and metal tables, floor lamp, and round 
lamp on bookcase, Kanné & Bessant; 
Radio case designed by G. Rohde; fireset, 
Edwin Jackson, Inc. 

BatHroom: Paint on walls, Du 
Pont Paint and Varnish Division; 
towel ensembles from Cannon Mills, 
Inc.; shower curtain, Barton’s Bias 
Company; brush and comb, Du Pont 
Viscaloid; toilet bottles, Stern Brothers. 





PLAN NOW 


for 
Automatic Heat 


Next Winter 


Plan now to be free from 
the drudgery of furnace 
tending when winter comes. 
Plan to have the economi- 
cal luxury of an Ideal Gas 
Boiler that will keep every 
corner of your home health- 
fully warm without any at- 
tention whatever. There is 
no fuel storage or handling, 
no ash removal, no dirt 
and no soot. Just mail the 
coupon below, and we will 
be glad to send you full 
information on this modern 
method of home heating. 


IDEAL 
GAS 
BOILERS 





GAS UTILIZATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
40 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 


Please send me your folder “Gas Heat 
always on tap” without any obligation 
on my port. A-8 


Name 
Address 
City 








State 
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If you are “Fed Up” on Fuel Bills 


Try Our Coal Burning MULTI-FLOW 
Hot Water Heater with ve 


AQua-MATIC . 
REGULATOR 


Substantial saving in fuel yet plentiful 
supply of steaming hot water 24 hours 
per day. Needs attention but once every 
two or three days. Large copper coils 
produce rapid circulation, with fire au- 
tomatically regulated. Clean water, no 
rust, with bronze fittings, copper coil. , , 
Easily installed by your plumber. Read Vitreous 
the illustrated folder mailed on request. ""*' 


Jacket 
Address 


The National Pipe Bending Co. 


208 River Street New Haven. Conn. Est. 1883 






















What is 


convenience worth? 


ConNVeENIENCE has no price! And 
when complete convenience means 
such a slight addition to the cost of 
your new home—yovu can't afford to 
neglect the Kernerator in building. 


Your architect knows—ask him. He will 
tell you how the handy hopper door— 
in or near the kitchen—removes the 
last obstacle to complete housekeep- 
ing convenience by providing cffort- 
less disposal of rubbish and garbage. 


Write today for attractive booklet. 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 


With oll or ges 1222 North Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
for heat, what 
OFFICES IN 125 CITIES 
about waste 
disposal # 






KE TNERATION 


INCI 
FOR NEW AND EXISTING BUILDINGS 


























Dependable 
Permanent 


Approved 
Equipment 





Concealed equipment— installed on new buildings 
before the slates or tiles are placed 


BOSTON LIGHTNING ROD COMPANY 


755 Boylston Street 2217 Chestnut Street Grand Central Terminal Building 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 











The lure of the log cabin 


Continued from page 496 


and doors is reached, the top log 
of these spaces is cut out and then 
the tier above is laid. This facili- 
tates the future completion of that 
opening when it becomes necessary 
to saw the underlying logs. This 
can be done best by means of a two- 
man saw and a two by six inch plank 
nailed loosely to the face of the wall 
as a sawing guide. 

Where logs are used as joist, they 
should be six inches in diameter for 
twelve-foot spans or less, eight inches 
for sixteen-foot spans, and nine or 
ten inches for twenty-foot spans. 
In all instances, they should have one 
side flattened from end to end to pro- 
vide an even surface for the attach- 
ment of the flooring. This face for 


twenty-foot spans should be crowned 


two inches in the center, and propor- 


tionally for shorter spans; for, when 
put in place, they will sag of their 
own weight. Seasoned logs are best 


| for floor joists as they will not rot, 








| warp, or check as readily as green 


timber. Framing should be spaced at 
least two inches away from chimneys 


to prevent possible charring of the 
wood. Hand wrought cedar, spruce, 
hemlock, white pine, or cypress 
shingles are durable and blend wel] 
with the rustic architecture of the 
home built of logs. It is a wise practige 
to place a layer of fireproofing and 
insulating material between the poof 
boards and shingles. 

It is sometimes said that log cop. 
struction is a lost art, and that it jg 
difficult to find skilled workmen ex- 
perienced in the handling and cut 
ting of logs. Anyone who is handy 
with an axe can soon learn how to 
notch and fit logs, or carpenters can 
be hired from the nearest timberlands, 
Wages for such workmen are low, 
and the log work on a large house 


such as is mentioned in this article 
















RIDGE 1x6" 


Details of a log house show- 
ing how to cut and fit the 
jyoints correctly, roof con- 
struction, and foundation 
construction 
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does not involve more 
than five or six week's 
{{{{ work by a crew of three 
or four men. The prob- 
lem of lifting the heavy 
logs into position in 
walls is solved by skid- 
ding them into place 
by use of large tim- 
f bers or by raising them 
ap with block and tackle. 
Another discourage 
ment sometimes experienced by 
prospective log cabin builders is in 
the matter of procuring the neces- 
sary logs. Lumber dealers are not 
used to orders for carload lots of 
rough logs, but when they get over 
(heir first surprise, they can gener 
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ally place your order for you. 

As in other forms of construc 
tion, the most satisfactory four 
dation for a log house is a 
masonry one of concrete, Con 

ING crete blocks, stone, etc., with @ 
basement, or an excavation, 
tending under the entire house. 
It is (Continued on page 524) 
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H. G. Wells NEW novel . . . the latest 


romance by Kathleen Norris...and 18 


other brand 


N 


1.H. G. WELLS— 
The Autocracy of Mr. Parham. 


An amazing novel of the next World War, in 
his most pointed and delightful vein. 


2. KATHLEEN NORRIS— 
Margaret Yorke. 
There’s a big surprise in this new novel of a 
pretty social secretary and her secret. 
3. P. G. WODEHOUSE— 
Very Good, Jeeves. 


Jeeves, the immortal butler, in a book even 
funnier than Mr. Mulliner Speaking. 


4. GRACE S. RICHMOND— 
High Fences. 


The romance of two young writers, by the author 
of Red Pepper Burns. 


5. MARGARET PEDLER—Fire of Youth. One 


girl’s choice between love and luxury. 
6. WM. T. TILDEN Il—Glory’s Net. A romance 
and exposé of the tennis world. 


7. BETH BROWN—Wedding Ring. A famous 


Ballerina—her last and truest love. 


8. GEOFFREY MOSS—That Other Love. A deft 


novel of a girl’s search for happiness. 





Fall Books 


Never Before Published! 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN are revolutioniz- 
ing book prices by publishing these new 
Fall books at only $1.00 each, instead of 
the usual $2.00 or $2.50! Enlarged produc- 
tion makes possible even better printing and 
bindings. See them at your bookstore or use 
the coupon NOW! 


9. PAULINE STILES—The Mote and the Beam. 


A romance of two egotists and their careers. 


10. PAMELA WYNNE—A Little Flet in the 


Temple. A gay new novel of love in disguise. 


11. WILLIAM BYRON MOWERY—Heart of 
the North. The Mounted modernized. 


12. J. S. FLETCHER—Behind the Monocle. Ad- 


ventures in diamonds and duchesses. 


Finest NEW Crime Club 


Mysteries 
Never before less than $2.00. Now 
only $1.00 each. Guaranteed thrillers 
13. THE GREEN RIBBON by Edgar Wallace. 
Dark machinations of a betting combine. 
14. THE BLUE RAJAH MURDER by Harold 
MacGrath. The tale of a dreaded gem. 


15. STRANGLEHOLD by Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. 


An heiress caught in an international plot. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 


Garden City, New York 





Instead of $2%6r $250 





16. THE AVENGING RAY by Austin J. Small. 
As hair-raising as The Mystery Maker. 

17. ONE OF US IS A MURDERER by Alen 
Le May. Murder in a Caribbean jungle. 


18. THE HAMMERSMITH MURDERS by 
David Frome. An absolutely gwess-proof 
mystery, 

19. THE THIRTY-FIRST BULLFINCH by Helen 


Reilly. A murderer loose on an island. 


20. MEMOIRS OF A MURDER MAN. In- 


spector Arthur A. Carey’s “‘inside”’ stories. 
Ye eee 8 8 8 e 


To RUSH Your Order 


—use this convenient coupon! 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. AH-1, Garden City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me at once the beoks whose 
numbers I have encircled below, at $1.00 each plus roc 
stage per volume. CANADIAN ORDERS §1.10 per 
k, cash with order. 
(0 Cash or check enclosed. 0 Send C. O. D. 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
ss °° 86 6 ND Os oe OO OS. Re 20 
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The dmerican Home 





old shingles 


Tite new 





ow you can give faded shingles new 


new color... new value! 


life... 


And the moderate cost will surprise you 


Creo-Dipt Stains are quickly, easily ap- 


plied. Cost but half as much as good 
paint .. . last 4 to 5 times longer. 


They are made by the makers of Creo- 


Dipt Stained Shingles...in the same 


beautiful shades of gray, green, red, 
brown, blue and white. Mail the cou- 
pon for free color chart and full infor- 


mation. 


CREO-DIPT 


BRUSHCOAT 


STAIN 


SEND FOR COLOR ¢ 


ARD 


Please send me your free chart i! lustrating beautiful Creo- 
Dipt Stain colors. Creo-Dipt Co., Inc., 1632 Oliver St., 
No. Tonawanda, N, Y. (In Canada: Creo-Dipt Co., 


Ltd., 1610 Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto. ) 
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My paint dealer's or lumber dealer's name 




















BUILDING PLANS 
For Modern Homes 








A startling new book of home plans, 1930 edition, size 
8 x 11 inches, over 200 designs for English and Ameri- 
can Colonial homes, two-family dwellings, cosy bun- 
galows and cottages, contains floor plans and all dimen- 


sions with photos and approximate cost to build, a 
real help to the home builder. It is used as a book of 
reference everywhere. Postpaid only $3.00. A smaller 
book 8 x 11 inches, 69 new designs of English and 
American Colonial homes and other medium cost 


dwellings. Postpaid $1.00. Both books for $3.50. 


FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 

















is rapidly becoming 

women’s favorite hobb 
Our new, beautifully colored FREE book te 

about plan which makes good 
tagly <7 for anyone, or pe d 
de guts pleasure. Fireside’s * 

1 . Me! is the secret. 
Work Is Easy and Fun Too! 

ioteresting things you do are most easy 
iok © 


thao two hours and making « cle 
7 ray 


doing & piaited 


poets $3.76! The beautiful Butte 
ie ig easy too ¥ ee bours te 
make $10.41 profit! 


FREE Book Tells How 
Write for besutiful FREE book today 
and new plan for start ‘ou in the 


1D 
t delightful 
Sune toe 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 





Department 144-K Adrian, Michigan 








Terrible lot of accidents. 
Rath Tub Mat. 


price—or C. 


P-34, 407 East Pico St. 


DANGER IN THE BATH TUB 


Be safe. Get Footsure Safety 
Prevents slipping or falling in tub or 


shower. Fits in bottom of tub. Patented vacuum ps 
molded in mat make it non-skid. High grade, odorless 
rubber, §2.75 at better stores, or direct on receipt of 


0. D. Circular Free. 


FOOTSURE CO., Inc. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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COTTAGE DOOR LATCH SET 

Unusual Urn Design. Set of 4 pieces 

iliustrated $2.50. Send for interesting cat 

alog of hand forged iron ware. 
CHIMNEY ROCK FORGE 

Dept. D Asheville, North Carolina 
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Taking Orders for 
HERTEL Personal 
CHRISTMAS Greeting CARDS 
This 25-yr.-old company offers en 
tirely new plan to develop your 
own business, without capital or 
experience. Cards Sell on Sight 
Earn $2 to $5 per hour easily, 
Full or spare time, men or women. 
$10 Sales Outfit Free. Weekly Pay 
Plus Extra Monthly Bonus Checks 

1E 








JOHN A. Ff RTEL Co. 
318 W. Washington St. 
Dept. 5563 Chieago, Ilinois 








Dog kennel with partition. Walls 
and roof ef cedar. Hard pine floor 
Price $22. 





house, 


Rose Arbors 
Garden Houses 
Trellises 

Play Houses 
Garden Seats 
Pergolas 

Bird Houses 


let X. 


here. 


E. F. 








Old homestead bird 
10 roome, 16 
foot pole. Price $15 


Senp for the Hodgson book- 
It pictures and prices 
the outdoor equipment listed 
Everything made of 
cedar and shipped to you fin- 
ished, painted, ready to erect. 


HODGSON COMPANY 


1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Laying-house for 
12 Aens. Price 
$35. 





Dog Kennels 
Picket Fences 
Lattice Fences 
Pet Stock Houses 
Tool Houses 
Poultry-houses 
Play Boats 


6 East 39th St., New York 
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Plant Iris now 


Continued from page 502 


After the plants are set out water 
thoroughly and in a few days culti- 
vate the soil to prevent evaporation. 
Repeat this after each rain. Further 
watering will not be necessary except 
during a very dry season. Excessive 
moisture is injurious to Bearded Iris. 

The Beardless Iris group consists of 
the very popular Siberian Iris, fine 
for cut flower and wonderfully effect- 
ive in a landscape picture; the gorge- 
ous large flat flowered Japanese Iris, 
which follow the Tall 
bloom; the Spurias, which are some- 
what like the bulbous 
and also make fine cut flowers; and 


Bearded in 


Iris in form 
various “‘species” of wild Iris that are 
native to different parts ol the world, 
together with their hybrids, many of 
which are quite handsome. All these 
Beardless Iris require similar treat- 
ment, which in many respects is just 
the reverse of that for Bearded Iris. 
They resent lime and love moisture. 
Do not use bone meal for Beardless 
Iris on account of its lime content; 
well decayed manure, leaf mold and 
peat being best for them. Select a 
location where the ground is moist but 
well drained, give it a heavy applica- 
tion of well decayed manure, and set 
the plants about the same distance 
apart as the Bearded Iris, but plant- 
ing them deeper, the crowns being 
about two inches below the surface 
of the ground. All Beardless Iris do 
best in full sun, but the Siberian Iris 
will also do well in partial shade. A fine 
but inexpensive collection of Siberian 
Iris will consist of Emperor, a fine deep 
violet-blue; Perry’s Blue, a most pop- 
ular and lovely soft blue, and Snow 
white of 


Queen, a fine large snow 


waxy texture. Two of the newer tall 

fifty-four inches high, 

are Kingfisher Blue and Dragonfly. 
The Oncocyclus and Regelia Irises, 


ones, growing 


comparatively little-known types, 


require extra care and are well 
worth that. They must be grown in a 
coldframe, not for protection from 
the cold, as the rhizomes will stand 


the coldest weather, but in order to 


give them a rest period after flower 
ing. This is accomplished by closj 
down the frame after they are through 
flowering and withholding all moig. 
ture during the entire summer season, 
opening the frames again in October, 
giving them a thorough watering and 
allowing them to remain open until 
freezing weather sets in, when 
should be covered with a light cover. 
ing of leaves and the frames closed 
down for the winter. The covering ig 
removed and the frames opened in the 
spring, after freezing weather has 
passed. If only a few plants are being 
grown, and a coldframe is not avail- 
able, the same results can be accom- 
plished by planting them in pots, 
burying the pots in the ground in 
October, the pots with 
leaves held in place by an ordinary 
wooden box in late fall, and removing 


covering 


the covering in the spring. Then 
after they are through flowering the 
pot and all can be taken up and put 
away to dry out and go into a dor- 
mant the pot being again 
buried in the ground in October. 


state; 


The most interesting kinds in this 
section are susiana, which is unique in 
form and color, being covered with a 
network and peppering of brownish 
black on a grayish white ground; 
korolkowi, an interesting species from 
Turkestan, a black and white candy 
striped effect; and hoogiana, another 
native of Turkestan and a very lovely 
smooth uniform violet-blue color. 

A section called Pogocyclus is the 
result of crosses between the tricky 
Oncocyclus type and the hardy 
Bearded Iris. The result is a race that 
is hardy outside, but with the peculiar 
markings and striped effects trans- 
mitted by their Oncocyclus_ parent- 
age. They require the same treatment 
as the hardy Bearded Iris, but must 
have a sunny location for best results. 
They are among the most interesting 
of all the hardy garden types. A good 
collection of Pogocyclus Iris is Ib- 
Pall, Hamadan, Shiraz, Psyche, Naz- 
arin, and Zwanenburg. 


The lure of the log cabin 


Continued from page 522 


essential that the sill logs be protected 
from direct exposure to the ground, 
even though the log cabin be merely 
a hunting box. 

In Dr. Jaffee’s house the crevices 
between the logs on the inside of the 
house were covered with narrow strips 
of metal lath, nailed to the logs. The 
lath was then covered with a cement 
colored with burnt umber to match 


All the 


apertures around doors and windows 


the tone of the cedar bark. 


were thoroughly calked with oakum. 
Cotton waste or sphagnum moss also 
are useful for that purpose. 

The 


house affords an opportunity for much 


interior decoration of a log 


ingenuity. There are few rules to be 
observed; the only object is to suit 
the style of the rooms to the rough, 
which houses them. 


honest exterior 


There is no reason Ww hy comfort 


should be sacrificed. There are nu- 
merous informal pieces of furniture 
which fit admirably in a log cabin 


and are very comfortable. 


Log siding may, of course, be used 
for the interior of a log cabin, if the 
interior walls are cut smooth or if log 
siding is used on the exterior; or a 
particularly attractive interior cam 
be developed from paneling, in which 
the grain and pattern of the wood is 
left exposed. 

The house built by Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Carl Dann, of Orlando, Florida, 
as their country home at Mount Ply- 
meuth, a few distant, also 
shown in the illustrations accompany- 
ing this article, has a living room 
treatment much like that of its more 
northern relative. The living room is 
similar in design and shape. The man- 
tel of the big stone fireplace is one 
slab of oiled cypress, rubbed slightly 
to emphasize the beautiful color and 
grain. The ceiling is unfinished and 
is two stories high, with sapling raf- 
ters and massive cross beam 
left exposed. At one end of the large 
room is an old-fashioned loft reached 
by a rustic stairway. 
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Clothes Closets 


K-V Clothes Closet Fixtures modernize obsolete 
space-wasting closets, and make efficient, ord- 
erly garment cases. All space is utilized. 
Clothing hangs wrinkle-free. Selection of gar- 
ments is easy—a slight pull .. . and the garment 
desired is quickly chosen a touch sends the 
carrier back into the closet. Moths are dis- 
couraged, cleanliness is assured. This strong 
and durable extension rod, operating on roller 
bearings in a metal sleeve, is handsomely fin- 
ished and made in lengths from 12 to 16 inches. 
Can be installed with a screwdriver in new 
homes or old. 


“The Clothes Closet and the Housewife” de- 


scribes this modern fixture in detail. Also, 
K-V Shoe Racks, Wall Brackets and other K-V 
clothes closet conveniences. If your dealer 


cannot supply you, write. 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG. CO. 
1662 Muskegon Ave. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Jifth Avene 
‘Personal 
Stationeyy 






Exquisite Stationery 
Monogrammed or 
with Name and Address in lustrus Raised 
letters LIKE DIE ENGRAVING (not print- 
ed) do not confuse ordinary printing 
with this high quality engraved effect. 
VELLUM PAPER. Club size 6 3-4 x 
5 1-2. 100 Single Sheets and 100 Enve- 
lopes lettered and 100 plain sheets OR 
100 folded sheets and 100 envelopes let- 
tered $2.00. Paper colors: French Grey 
or White. Marking colors: Black. Blue or 
Jade Green. State Monogram Wanted— 
Initial of Surname—Kind of Paper. Sent 
postpaid within a week. Enclose check or 
M. O. West of Miss. add 10%. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 
FIFTH AVENUE STATIONERS 

505 Fifth Avenue, Dept. K., New York 
Visit our showroom 42nd St. at 5th Ave 

















(omplete Plans for Perfect 
Fireplaces 


Wid to-day for new valuable book of fireplace plans 


attractive designs and complete construc- | 
fi details with plan and elevations to insure a | 
Mtrssful fireplace in your home 


Tar architect or contractor will recommend a 
(Colonial Damper to provide perfect draft control 
t smoking—compels correct formation of the 
throat, the vital part, and avoids mistakes 


i ruin a fireplace 

Byles and sizes to fit every type of fireplace 

Mile to-day, enclose ten cents, coin or stamps, for 
™ book, ‘Fireplace Plans and Equipment 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO. 
ufacturers A freptecs gue —- 
nd -Hot t te. 

i Roccevelt Rd. Chicago, Iilinois 


nial Damper 





| fifteen-inch 


When the soil’s too wet 


Continued from page 504 


that is walls laid up without mortar, 
will elevate a garden or border suffi- 
ciently to provide efficient drainage 
and can be put into shape for planting 
in a very short time. In addition, the 
rock work forms the basis of a decora- 
tive treatment that may prove the 
most popular part of the garden. 

We often read the advice to plant 
in a “moist, well drained”’ situation. 
That is imported advice—England 
the source where they can have moist 
drainage because of a moister climate. 
There is no such thing as a moist, 
well-drained situation over vast 
stretches of the U. S. A. for during 
the hot months, particularly from 
July to mid September, we are bound 
to have a dry spell when any well- 
drained place, no matter how well 
supplied with humus content in the 
soil, will become dry and when humus 
becomes dry, there is nothing drier. 

But with good drainage, we can 
water to advantage knowing that we 
will not make the soil soggy and un- 
healthful for the plants and that the 
humus once soaked up can be readily 
replenished with moisture from time 
to time by judicious use of the hose. 

The cult of the Iris has brought the 
subject of proper drainage import- 
antly to the front, particularly con- 
cerning the Tall Bearded Irises for 
which good drainage is culturally a 
necessity. This is particularly true of 
the finer new varieties which owe their 
origin to Asiatic species such as 
mesopotamica, ricardi, trojana, and 
cypriana. The result has been a whole- 
sale elevation of beds and holding the 
new level in place with rocks has 
been the most convenient method. By 
this means gardens in which the Irises 
were badly afflicted with rhizome rot, 
and heart breaking losses of expensive 
Irises followed, have been made habit- 
able for the Irises. While the condi- 
tions were being ameliorated for the 
Irises it was discovered that there was 
a general improvement in the health 
of other plants. 

The Iris pioneers who built up their 
beds and gardens to get the needed 
drainage have found many emulators 
so that beds with rock borders are 
becoming more and more common. 
With the low, dry wall laid up in soil 
to hold the new level, the next move 


invariably has been the installation 
of rock plants between the stones and 
a new beauty appeared in the garden. 
So with a small rock garden as a 
boundary, the Iris garden flourished 
above it and often the small wall with 
its rock plants has proved a strong 
competitor in interest. 

The little rock wall will develop an 
interest in the plant itself which, after 
all, is the true interest in gardening. 

The garden in the illustration (on 
page 504) was raised and rocked to 
accommodate a fine collection of 
Irises which languished and rotted 
on the flat surface of the premises. 
Many valuable plants were lost des- 
pite all preventive measures. Since 
elevation, they thrive and are healthy. 

With the elevation, a number of 
other plants showed surprising gains. 
Delphiniums spired to new glories. 
The Candelabra Primroses which 
rotted in winter took kindly to the 
new drainage. Pyrethrums outdid 
themselves. Gaillardias which had 
proved a failure before the elevation 
once more became flourishing. 

The rock used was limestone, the 
cheapest material available and on 
flat terrain the most appropriate and 
giving the best effect. It is also the 
easiest to handle. Boulders and tufa 
rock are also used but the latter is 
expensive and boulders never seem 
to belong anywhere except on hill- 
sides. The limestone with its horizon- 
tal lines is much more in keeping with 
the surroundings. 

The laying of the wall after the soil 
has been dumped on the side is a 
simple task. The only precautions to 
be taken are to see that the founda- 
tion rocks are given a downward and 
inward slant and that the succeeding 
tiers are battered sufficiently to make 
them solid. A fopt of stone work is 
ample and sometimes even less than 
that will work wonders in the way of 
providing much needed drainage. 

In the little wall about the garden 
illustrated which is fifty feet long, a 
wide variety of rock plants has 
taken hold and flourished. They 
include creeping Phloxes, Sedums, 


creeping Veronicas, Cerastium, 
Arenaria, Primulas, a_ variety of 
alpine Pinks, Dwarf Irises, and 
Sempervivums. 


The long and short of evergreens 


Continued from page 505 


is advertised at a dollar for two-foot 
specimens and may be purchased as 
low as $9.00 a hundred in twelve- to 
sizes. Like conditions 
exist with Firs and with Junipers to 
a certain extent. 

With so much of the permanence 
of an evergreen planting depending 
upon the varieties used, it is impor- 
tant that you study carefully into 
what desirable varieties may be had 
at prices within your price limits. 

Among the large families of Yews, 
Junipers, Japan Cypress, and Arbor- 
vitaes there is a varied selection of 
forms and types to meet the needs 
of almost any planting and in addition 
there is the great class of broad- 
leaved evergreens which have much 


to recommend them. Physical limi- 
tations must be observed if you 
would have your planting grow 
properly over a long time. Soil and 
drainage conditions are important and 
with the broad-leaved kinds, the soil 
reaction must be acid. Sunlight and 
shade are vital factors also, as a 
variety naturally thriving in a sunny 
open position will soon perish in the 
shade. Atmospheric conditions are 
also important, some kinds will not 
succeed in sections where smoke, 
oil, and dust permeate the air. Ex- 
posure, rainfall, and other climatic 
conditions are frequently limiting fac- 
tors also. Many Arborvitaes and the 
Retinosporas are subject to burning if 
planted on the (Continued on page 535) 








It’s hot 
and they’re happy 


They know that cold weather is only 
60 days off, but they are not worrying 
about any more of those shivery nights 
over half-dead radiators. They es re- 
ceived their Cadwell No. 10 Air Valves. 





The trouble last winter was not with 
the pee a or the radiators, but 
was cau y the steam being stopped 
by cold air which could not be Sesell out 
thru worn or clogged valves. 


A Cadwell No. 10 Air Valve lets out 
every bit of cold air, and then shuts up 
tight at the first touch of steam. Your 
radiators are piping hot—all over. 


Don’t get caught again with radiators 
half hot and half cold. Order a Cadwell 
No. 10 for each one. You can attach this 
valve without any special tools. 


The price is but $1.00 each, and we 
pay postage. Use the coupon below if 
your dealer cannot supply you. You are 
fully protected by an unconditional 
guarantee. 


The Beaton & Cadwell Mfg. Co. 


New Britain, Conn. 


CADWELL 
No. 10 AIR 
VALVE 







Allows 
the 
Radiator 
to Heat 
From End 
to End 





For Steam Heat Only 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
Send No Money 

The Beaton § Cadwell Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 10, New Britain, ’ 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me........... Cadwell No. 10 Air 
Valves at $1.00 each. I will pay postman when 
received. 





Name 





Address 
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Beginning with this issue we shall give the name and addre f 
j the shop from which each item has been selected for the Shop 
tI Windows of Mayfair section. This will enable readers to place 
| their orders direct, and we believe it will increase the speed and 
H convenience with which orders can be handled. In order to avot 
q delay, kindly enclose check or money order when ordering dire 
7 ron the he p 5 
Ha HIS is the Tudor “ Mailtainor,” NTO LONGER need the housewife 
; made by the Patent Novelty Co., 4 apologize for sadly drooping 
i Fulton, Ill. Orders sent attention Mr. candles during August hot spells, or 
Fred. R. Peck will be filled direct or when winter heating runs too high. 
; passed on to nearest dealer. Made of Made by the D. H. Ford Co., of 717 
M rust-resisting metal finished antique So. s2d St., Philadelphia, their name 
i brass, crackle green, crackle brown, is “Silk-n-wax.” They are not for 
| old iron or semi-gloss black. At $3.50 burning, but have a supporting core 
A postpaid it offers value. Height 18” and silken wick. Jade, canary, French 
ry overall including newspaper scrolls; blue, orchid, orange or holly red. In 
ai body size 13 x 84 x 34” deep; brass gift box, $1 pair, p’paid, Shipment 
. lock protects against prying fingers and will be from nearest dealer, and your 
i the scrolls will hold magazines too. orders will be speeded along promptly. 
\ ) 
a 
iy 
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Exclusive with this House --- BOOK OF 
; URNITURE 
NEW 
| LIGHTWEIGHT Sry LES... 
* 
| AERIO 30 CHAPTERS . . . 154 PAGES 
: BED READS More than 200 illustrations 
- SI sq -00 . 
| postpaid 
| Samples, of white, pink, This book will acquaint you with fur- 
} blue, peach, orchid, maize niture period styles, and add interest 
| and green sent on request. to your home. 





A brief. compact, authentic, easy-to- 
read history of period furniture styles Ol 
of principal countries, with short bi- 

ographies of chief furniture designers the 
and their contributions to the world. h 
Informative chronology and glossary. the 
Beautifully illustrated. Handsomely problems 
bound and printed. Highly endorsed 


A Wight Spread clinging and affording protec- 
vi tion to the blanket, with no added weight 

With scalloped e they make excellent Day 
in case of illness. 


lroning unnecessary after washing 





al ; . — . by designers, librarians, decorators, ibly a 

; ; Plain Scalloped HESE were found away down in New York's fascinating and architects and students of furniture. peaty | 

Single Bed = 72” x99" $3.50¢a. $4.50 ea. little known “ Brass-Town,” at the shop of A. Silverstone, 21 A — ape Sor ee wery mo 
90" x99" $4.50¢ea, $5.50 —m Sore : - a % ca yet an interesting story for the lay- : 

Double Bed x $ ea ea Allen Street. Each shows sound value—an all-metal desk lamp that man. The price. $1.00. barely covers can be di 
anyone will welcome, as it puts the light where it is wanted without production and mailing costs, and is with the 


Address Dept. S Z CO 
glare; solid polished brass or copper; ht. 12”, $3 postpaid. Triple about half the cost of similar books. thorities 


} J. B. SHEPPARD & SONS candelabrum is solid polished brass, 114” high, double lion design CENTURY FURNITURE CO. The a 


after an old model; $2.25 each, $4.25 pair p’paid. This shop has many 
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\ 2012-14 Chestnut St. Philadelphia other brass and copper items; consult Miss Silverstone. 50-H Logan St., Grand Rapids,Mich. Garden 
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i COPPER EWTER RON... | of men ; 
; PEW ' ’ . 

i 7 ve New Artistry in Radiator will aid 


Very Chic eee | Bring Birds to SS ro gs = 
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jug. Ie stands 9” high, is very cleverly 


made. Express Collect $6.00. Mississippi 


$8.00 
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Radiator Cabinets sized to any tdge, 


bed will preen themselves in graceful 
attitude in this Russian copper flower $ SO West of 
— 
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Sent postpaid i eceipt of price, 
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Send for Catalog M-8 
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Established 1897 Pird- unte ‘ “"Fountain™ J able from a wide variety of models. the ee 
i Be PALESCHUCK TUTTLE & BAILEY MFG. CO. The Ame 





trees and 
. } ¢ j . | f t y 
rf z This beautiful Bird Bath becomes a sparkling fountain ou n 
Q when connected with your garden hose ” owne: 
0 Sturdy green enameled shaft supports 16-inch solid copper 
{ 3 bowl in which tosses a picturesque spray of clear fresh a 
i ~ water. 40 inches off ground. Secure from cats. Endorsed . wr a pi 
i © by Audubon Society Place it anywhere in reach of r May enjo 
y & garden hose. Assembled _ yr minutes without tools. - your own 
4 c No. MC660—The pride of your flower An ideal gift. tion will 
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i 441 Lexington Ave. New York City tivid | 

iy “The House of Metal Ware” | THE BIRD-FOUNTE COMPANY 83 years’ experience in heating av ua. 

i 22 Allen Street, New York Holland Plaza Bldg., 75 Varick Street New York City and ventilating © you | 
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OUR gardening troubles are over! From 

the moment you mail the coupon in 

the corner of this page your gardening 
problems are solved. Every question you can 
possibly ask will be answered ; 


erts Help You 
Garden-OneTear 
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‘ 
and specialized training in every branch of 
horticulture. Mr. Barron’s place in this field 
is unassailable. You could not ask a better 


guide. 
You will receive “The 
Bulletin” as issued occasion- 





very move you plan to make 
tan be discussed exhaustively 
with the greatest garden au- 
thorities in America. 


Co-operating Societies: 
Society of American Florists and 
Ornamental Horticulturists 


ally, absolutely free. It is 
crammed full of gardening 
facts, tips, hints, advice and 


i lation: Society of Little Gardens th erience of other gar- 
“he vay oad National Ontario Horticultural Association pny " : e 
arden ssociation is to Amnesicen Isle Sock : 


beautify America. This group 
a men and women experts 
wil aid both amateur and 
professional gardeners to 
wlve their problems by giv- 
ing authoritative advice on 
the cultivation and care of 
fowers and plants, lawns, 
trees and shrubs. 

You need no longer envy 





American Dahlia Society 
National Plant, Flower and 
Fruit Guild 
Woman’s National Farm and 
Garden Association 
The Agassiz Association 
National Horticultural 
Association 
The School Nature League 
American Forestry Association 
Wild Flower Preservation Society 


Eminent Gardening 
Authority for Your 
Guidance 
Mr. Leonard Barron, F. R. 


H. S., and a group of famous 
specialists have written down 
for you what they have found 
in years of specialized training 
and practical experience in gar- 








owner of a smooth green 
lwn—a beautiful rose bed 
—or a productive vegetable garden. You too 
May enjoy fresh, succulent vegetables from 
jour own soil. Membership in this organiza- 
tion will reduce your loss of bulbs, cuttings 
ind plants to the absolute minimum. No more 
ed you see the fruits of your pains and care 
wither through lack of proper gardening knowl- 
tdge, 

As a member you are entitled to write to 
Mmard Barron, F. R. H. S., the President of 
association and Horticultural Editor of 

‘he American Home, for advice on your in- 

tividual garden problems. Mr. Barron will 
Bve you the benefits of his years of experience 


den planning and_ culture. 
Through the National Garden 
Association they offer you this knowledge—at your 
own time and your own convenience—in the six 
compact readable volumes of the Garden Library. 
PLANNING YOUR GARDEN by W. §&. 
Rogers. Including 32 Model Garden plans. 
LAWN MAKING by Leonard Barron. Lawns, 
greens, sods, grasses, weed elimination all ex- 
haustively and expertly treated. 

FLOWER GROWING by Leonard Barron. 


Proper, time tested methods of raising and caring 
for the popular garden flowers—in minute detail. 


ROSES AND HOW TO GROW THEM by J. 
H. McFarland. Complete information on rose 
culture by one of the country’s leading experts. 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN by Adolph 
Kruhm. Practical methods of vegetable growing 
for both the amateur and the experienced gar- 
dener. 

HOUSE PLANTS by Parker T. Barnes. How 
to surround yourself with flowers the year round. 
Choosing and rearing of indoor plants for every 
climate. The Complete Window Gardener. 


One Year’s Free Membership 
Accompanies Each Set 


The National Garden Association wishes to 
double its membership at this time. So to those 
who subscribe at once to ““The Garden Library” 
they have arranged to give a low, special publica- 
tion price. When you purchase this set you are 
automatically enrolled as a full member of The 
National Garden Association for one year free. 
The Bulletin will come to you from time to 
time and you begin at once to enjoy all the 
privileges of membership. 

You need these books and the advice of Mr. 
Barron. Put the coupon in the mail at once. 


THE NATIONAL GARDEN ASSOCIATION 
Garden City Dept. G-38 New York 


Peee 2 Sees Sea eee 


THE NATIONAL GARDEN ASSOCIATION 
Dept. G-38, Garden City, New York 


Please send me “The Garden Library” in six volumes, 
for my inspection, and enroll me as a member of The National 
Garden Association, with full privileges mentioned above. 

If I decide to keep the set I will send you $1.85, first 
payment, and $2.00 a month for four months. (Cash $9.35). 
Otherwise I will return the set within seven days. 
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N INTERESTING question has 
arisen. Are any plants distinctly 
repellent to cats? I know of 

none. Cats and flower beds do not com- 
bine very well under ordinary circum- 
stances. If it were possible to deter the 
intruding quadruped by using a plant 
that had a repellent odor, it would be 
interesting and might be useful. We are 
perfectly familiar with the reverse sit- 
uation—that certain plants are defi- 
nitely attractive to cats. Catnip 
is notorious. Even the refined 
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considerations, such as soil make-up 
involved in particular cases, but gener- 
ally climate is the determining factor. 
Climate is not the same thing as 
weather. The English climate differs 
radically from the climate of the Eastern 
United States. The effort to transport 
the English garden into this region or to 
reproduce the English garden in ma- 
terials and actual detail is to court failure 
and inevitably leads to disappointment. 


of the English houses makes a pretty 
enough picture indeed! But, try to re. 
produce the same thing here, except on 
the West coast, and your troubles begin, 
The accumulated day degree of heat 
is to be considered. In England the wall 
actually serves as a protection and shel- 
ter to the plants nestling close up against 
it because of the climatic conditions. The 
plants like the added warmth and per- 
haps even the dryness they thus get, 
whereas in our hotter, drier condi- 
tion the radiated heat takes a 





garden type, Nepeta mussini, as 
I found by experience. I was a 
long time in finding out why the 
neighborhood cats developed such 
an affection for my small rockery 
until I saw one apparently rub- 
bing his head in the ground. Ex- 
amination showed a rootstock of 
the Mussin Catnip was at that 
exact spot. Removal of the plant 
brought a cure! 

Another plant that must often 
be excluded from the suburban 
gardens, despite its other attrac- 
tive qualities, is the woody climb- 
ing vine Actinidia polygama. I am 
not sure just why the cats like 
this vine—whether it has a flavor 
that they like or whether it is 
because it meets their need for 
muscular exercise only. The cats 
love to claw the climbing stems 
which they leave badly scarred. 
At all events, it succeeded all too 
well as a neighborhood attrac- 
tion. The allied species, A. arguta, 
seems to lack this cat-attractive- 
ness, and is therefore preferable 
for garden planting. 








fearful toll from the plant’s vital- 
ity, and makes a most conge- 
nial habitation for red_ spider. 
Dosing with water—the most 
reasonable remedy—is neither an 
easy nor always a practical one. 
We must realize the limitations 
and fit our plantings, and even 
the design, accordingly. 

Those in the East must gird 
themselves against temptation 
and, if they would copy at all, must 
copy from the dry continental 
plains of Central Asia. The deter- 
mining factor seems to be the 
average mean range of rainfall. 

American visitors to England 
in the springtime greatly miss 
the Flowering Dogwood which 
is cited as just one illustration 
of the differences in conditions. 
Notwithstanding numerous ef- 
forts and introduction to Eng- 
lish gardens, our Dogwood sim- 
ply will not thrive over there. 
It lives, eeking out a most pre- 
carious kind of existence but its 
bracts never take on the glisten- 
ing purity that gives so much 








AMERICA IS NOT ENGLAND 


HE enthusiastic worship of 

English gardens that seems to 
be the assured reaction of the 
American tourist, who in consequence 
returns fired with the ambition to make 
an American garden in the English 
pattern, is too often founded on an 
inadequate study of realities and lack 
of analysis of the existing conditions on 
the two sides of the Atlantic. Amer- 
ican gardens cannot be made by repro- 
duction of the English style and ma- 
terials. It should be obvious, and must 
be in fact, to anyone who pauses to give 
the matter any real thought. The clima- 
tic differences between the two countries 
are really very great and it is largely 
nothing but climatic differences that 
account for the natural distribution of 
plants. There are a few other minor 


Goldchain or Goldenrain isan apt name for the Laburnum 
tree with its yellow wisteria-like flowers. The hybrid (L. 
watereri) has racemes longer and more profuse than the 


common shown above 


The farther we can get away from the 
thought that a good garden anywhere 
and everywhere in America must neces- 
sarily be a slavish copy of an English 
garden in England, the better off we will 
be. On the northern Pacific slope western 
European climate is nearly matched, and 
English garden material there finds a 
congenial condition through the ambient 
moisture. Tremendous progress in the 
last few years has been made in other 
sections of our land by an understanding 
of this fundamental fact. 

The vine-covered cottage with the 
Roses clambering up the wall and 
abundance of flowering plants nestling in 
narrow borders at the base of the walls 


of the spring landscape such dis- 
tinction with us. On the other 
hand, the English have their Haw- 
thorn which, while performing 
better here than the Dogwood 
does over there, is still far off from its na- 
tive beauty. The Laburnum, by the way, 
is another illustration. Speaking of Labur- 
num, I must again saya good word for the 
superior form known as watereri or vossl. 
It hasextraordinarily long racemes of pure 
yellow wisteria-like bloom and is more at 
home than the ordinary form. This plant 
is said to be a hybrid of the Common and 
the Alpine or Scotch Laburnums. It is a 
fairly old plant, but seemingly not so well 
known as its qualities would seem to 
merit. Perhaps the fact that the Labur- 
num is incapable of repairing any bark 
injury is a handicap to its greater popu- 
larity in nurseries, but none the less 

commend it to you. (Continued on page 54) 
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BULB 
BOOK 


ree 


Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Crocus, Daffodils, 
Peonies, Iris and 
many others to 
plant in the fall 
. read all about 
them in Burpee’s 
( Bulb Book. It tells 
you of the Bulbs 

fr winter blooming and gives complete de- 
«tiptions of the best spring Bulbs for 


your garden. 














Perennial plants to give a glorious display 
atly next spring, as well as Shrubs and 
Climbing Roses for fall planting, are de- 
gribed in this little book. 
delight in raising pere nnial plants from seed, 
acomplete list, including old favorites as 
well as newer varieties, is offered. And as a 
god gardener, you will be interested in the 

page of annual flower seeds that can be 
sown outdoors late in the fall to give a dis- 
play way ahead of spring-sown seed. 


Burpee’s Bulb Book will be mailed to you free. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
800 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 


Send me a free copy of Burpee’s Bulb Book. 
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Peterson’s |r 
Perfect [ 
Peonies | 


Avousr is none too early to 
arrange for a planting of Peonies 
this Autumn. Planning ahead is 
the secret of all successful gar- 
dening. 


that will last as long as you do, 
it will pay to plant the best. 


Let us tell you the complete 
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Beautiful” | 

sent free upon request. : 
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Years of enthusiastic and loving |j® 
devotion enable us to present >, 
the Modern Peony in suchaway |» 
that it may be fully appreciated > 
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The big, undivided roots, for ||® 
which the House of Peterson is 4 
justly famous, . will “come |» 
through” triumphantly next |? 
Spring. There is no need to wait > 
longer for flowering results. D 

>» 


Geo. H. Peterson, Inc. |* 


Please mention the American Home 








For those who | 





by the beginner and advanced fp. | 


Rose and Peony Specialists > | 
- am | 
Box 50 Fair Lawn, N.J. > 
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Hardy Rock Galen Plants 
easily grown from Seeds 


A little nook, a few rocks and Dreer's Choice 
Seeds. put a rock garden within the reach of 
all. The twelve kinds offered here include such 
favorites as Basket of Gold, Primulas, Rock 
Cress, etc.—all easily grown and ready to make 
a splendid showing next Spring from seeds sown 


this month. 
$1.00 


| Twelve Choice Kinds 
Collection No. 3551 
Midsummer Catalog FREE 

Tells what to do in the garden right now and 


how to go about it. Offers the choicest in Seeds, 
Bulbs, Plants and other seasonable merchandise 
—all of the well-known Dreer quality standards. 
When writing please mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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To Belated 


BULB 
BUYERS 


Of Utmost 
Importance 


Again we have a choice lot 
of unusual tulip species, wild 
crocus and other of the un- 
usual bulbs for the rock 
garden. They always sell 
early. That’s our reason for 
urging your early ordering. 





Some Friendly Suggestions 





HE fat worms and the best 

bulbs, both go to the early 
birds. Because ofa hich, the best 
of them are often sold out long 
before planting time. That means, 
you either wait another whole 
year for them; or in their place 
take something you won’t like 
as well. 

So take our friendly advice and 
get your order to us at once. If 
you haven’t our catalog send for 
it. Youcan always depend on any- 
thing you buy of Wayside Gar- 
dens. If you want to know more 
about Lilies or Bulbs, ask for our 
Booklets on theircultureand care. 
The price is 25 cents each, the cost 
of which may be deducted from 
your first order. 


& Wayside Gardens 


MENTOR, OHIO 











MANURE! 


Good gardening depends on manure. 
Chemicals, prepared fertilizers, noth- 
ing can take its place. You must have 
manure. 

Stable manure has become scarce, 
but you can turn every bit of vegeta- 
ble rubbish—leaves, weeds, cuttings, 
etc. from the garden, straw and corn- 
stalks from the farm—into manure 


ae the simple ADCO 
process. This ADCO Manure is real 
manure, identical chemically and in 
fertilizing power with the old4fash- 
ioned kind, but much cleaner. 

You owe it to yourself to know 
about artificial manure and how to 
make it. Won't you let us send you 
our booklet? It's free. 

Send $7.75 for 100 lbs. of ADCO, 





MORE MANURE! 


or order it from your own seedsman. Simple directions accompany every package. 


ADCO, 1738 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia 





enough to make two tons of excellent manure; 

















Seldom repeats itself, but if by any 
chance you failed to buy Schling 
Quality Bulbs at our import prices 
of May and June, you will be glad 
to learn that we still can a a 
limited number of the collections 
listed below during the months of 
July and August only, at prices far 
below those that will obtain later. 
Send for our Special Bulb List. 

NOTE—these are all top size, first quality 
bulbs in collections of named varieties—- 
not mixed. Plant each variety separately 
and learn toa iate its individual charm 


and beauty. Collections in units of 100 
only—our selection of varieties.) 


100 Single Early Tulips in 10 named 


aio bh 0 cud se sieht s ahaa $6.00 
— Early Tulips in ro named 
NG hn sb 5 Oe Nain oe ena ek 6.50 
*100 “Darwin Tulips in to named va- 
rieties. Immense flowers on stems 
5 |. eae 5.50 
100 Cottage Tulips in 1o named va- 
rieties. The Tulips of Grand- 
a Pe rae 5.50 


00 Breeder or Art Tulips in 5 rare 
oe varieties. In form like 
Darwins, wonderful stel shades 7.00 

100 H hs. Heavenly blue 
—— ul in the Border or 


OR SER aT fhe 3.50 

100 Daft for naturalizing. 7.50 
100 Glory of the Snow, blue (Chiono- 
oo )  Loveliest and earliest 

pring flower for naturalizing. 3.60 

10 s Narcissi LEFT PRATT 8 00 

00 Crocus, in 4 colors. . 5.00 

“Total Value $57.50 


se. 990" 


m prom 


*Bloom in May and June. All the rest bloom in 
April and May—the crocus earliest of all, at soon 
as the snow melts. 


Two Very Special Bulb Offers 
TULIPS 


100 3etrs $3.50 


Choicest first-class bulbs, sure to binom. 
Special Mixture made up specially for us from 
ten of the finest named varieties—not at all the 
ordinary field-grown mixture usually sold. 
A $6.00 value for only y ge if 
you prefer, 50 bulbs $2.00 


The Heralds of Spring 
200: asin 50 


the fellewing 8 named 





DARWIN 





Snowdrops comma ona of the Snow (Blu) ; 
Heavenly Blue Grape Hyacinths; Blue Squills 
(Scilla sibirica); Blue Bells (Scilla campanu- 
lata); White Blue Bells, Wood 
(Scilla Nutans); Winter Acon’ 


Madonna Lilies 
To Glorify Your dune ¢ Sovden 
Lovely with Delphini 


We offer here a limited quantity ae" extremely 
large, picked bulbs to those who wish unusual 
results. 10 to 15 magnificent blooms on stalks 4 
to 5 foet tall may be expected. Delay may mean 
disappointment—Order NOW. 


Special, Picked Bulbs 
75¢ each, $7.50 a dozen 
Regular Mammoth Bulbs 

50c each, $4.50 a dozen, $35.00 per 100 


Schlings Bulbs 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 
Madison Ave., at 58th St. 
New York City 


Hyacinths 
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Wild Flowers You’ll Love 


Many wild flowers represent the simplest forms of 
plant life. For this reason they adapt themselves 
readily to most any soil and situation. Two outstand- 
ing examples for ease of culture and long life are: 


Mertensia virginica—the lovely Virginia Cowslip 
shown to right. C ing, bright blue, elongated bells 
and fine, bluish green foliage. Blooms with late Daf- 
fodils and Tulips. $1.00 5; $1.50 for 10. 


Trillium grandiflorum—also called Night Shade—is 
the prettiest of the genus. The white flowers, as 
shown alongside, measure 2” wide by 2” to 2}” in 
length. They turn to lilac color with age. $1.00 for 
10; $6.00 for 100. 


Catalog describing and illustrating hundreds of 
wild flowers, ferns, etc., gladly mailed on request 


Gillett’s Fern and Flower Farm 
3 Main Street Southwick, Mass. 


























August Only 


can we book orders for any var- 
iety of Tulips offered in our 
catalog. Then last orders are 
cabled to our Holland Nurseries. 
After that we will book orders 
only for such varieties as we will 
have in stock here at Oyster Bay. 











The exacting Tulip hobbyist will 
want his or her order filled on 
the other side for three reasons. 
It insures expert handling and 
packing. It avoids repeated 
handling of the bulbs and causes 
the orders to be filled with 
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Dutch Beauties posing for the Camera man. 
“Tuli ™ May, 1930 


“Bulbs in a Class All Their Own” 


Zandbergen Tulips may be likened to Tiffany merchandise among bulbs. 
You can depend on these gems never to fail under normal soil and 
weather conditions. For this reason they come to you with the guar- 
antee that they will do as our catalog promises. 
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Service Suggestion. Of course you'll want our free Cata- 
log “Greetings from Tulipdom.” Moreover, if you'll tell us how much 
money you intend to invest in Tulips, we will gladly mark for you such 
varieties as will bring you the greatest value for every dollar spent. 
The catalog also offers a complete line of cther Dutch Bulbs, besides 
American grown Daffodils. Please ask for catalog, mentioning American 
Home. 


—~- 
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ZANDBERGEN BROS. “Tulipdom” 
3 Mill River Road, Oyster Bay, Long Island, N.Y. 


Nurseries at Valkenberg, near Leiden, Holland 
and at Babylon, Long Island, N. Y. 
















IRIS—BY THE MILLIONS 
IRIS—FOR THE MILLIONS 


IRIS—AT A PRICE THE MIL- 
LIONS CAN AFFORD 


IRIS—OF A QUALITY MIL 
LIONS CANNOT SUR- 
PASS 


Let my catalog and price list prove it 


HARCOURT M. TAYLOR 
526 Miller Bldg. Yakima, Washington 
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Garden Reminders 


NNUALS will bloom in abun- 
dance this month. Don’t be 
afraid to cut the blossoms. 


The old axiom is true—the more you 
cut, the more you will have. 


North 


The Flower Garden. Cut flowers con- 
tinually, lest they go to seed. Keep 
vases filled with blossoms from the 
garden, cutting the blooms as buds 
begin to open, and in the morning 
or after sundown. Use sharp knife, 
and plunge stems into water. 

Transplant perennials sown in May 
toward the end of this month. Sow 
other perennials in coldframe. 

Divide Primroses, Pyrethrum and 
Poppies. Plant Madonna Lilies. 

Spray Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, and 
Hydrangeas with liquid manure. 

Sow Pansies, Bellis, Forget-me-nots. 
Disbud Dahlias. 

Use sheep manure for Phlox, and 
bone meal for Roses. 

Cut back Goldenglow. 

Select bulbs for indoor forcing and 
fall planting. 

Take cuttings of bedding plants. Also 
Poinsettias. 

Separate Iris and start new plants 
outdoors. 

Make a new sowing of annuals early 
this month for another crop of blos- 
soms on early varieties before frost. 


The Vegetable Garden. Seed of short 
season vegetables, such as peas, 
bush beans, spinach, corn salad, 
cucumbers, radishes, turnips, let- 
tuce and kale, may be started again. 

Foliage of late-planted Tomatoes 
must be thinned out. 

Pinch back lima and pole beans when 
they grow too tall. 

Spray Cabbage with arsenate of 
lead to get rid of slugs. Keep soil 
well tilled. 

Bone meal should be applied to the 
asparagus bed. 

Sow parsley for spring use. Put old 
plants in frame. 

Blanch early celery; blanch endive, 
and transplant. 

Don’t let parsnips, Swiss chard, and 
other vegetables which are to stay 
in the ground get tough. Apply 
quick fertilizer as top dressing. 

Harvest onions. Let sun dry them, 
then store in cool place. 


Miscellaneous. Let sun stream on 
Grapes by removing leaves from 
vines here and there. 

Remove old Raspberry and Black- 
berry shoots. 

Bud Cherries and Peaches. 

Prune shade trees, cutting cleanly. 

Clip hedges for the last time. 

Bud Roses and Lilacs. 

Prepare for fall moving of large trees 
by pruning roots. 

Spray for codling moth. 

Mulch with grass clippings to prevent 
roots of plants from drying. 

Order evergreens for delivery the 
middle of the month. 

Mow lawn regularly even if it is dry. 
Don’t let weeds crop in. Start new 
lawns. Repair bare spots. 

Look over material for coldframes. 

Don’t let fruits stand on trees until 
too ripe. Prevent bruising by pick- 
ing some before they ripen well. 

Use bordeaux mixture on peach trees 
after picking fruit. 

Layer tips of Black Raspberries. 


South 
The Flower Garden. This month, plan 


and plant for your winter garden, 
Sow Christmas Sweet-peas jn q 
sunny spot, in a deep trench. 

Remove all early annuals that haye 
finished blooming, spade the oj 
deeply, and fertilize. 

Use leaf mold around Hydrangeas, 
Ferns, Lilies; mulch with leaves 

Use cow manure on Roses and other 
shrubs, and perennials; or, if yoy 
use commercial fertilizer, only half 
the dose for spring weather. 

Continue to pinch back Chrysanthe. 
mums, Dahlias, and Poinsettia; tie 
and stake when necessary. 

In the Upper South, plant Lilium 
candidum (Madonna Lily); in the 
Far South Lilium longiflorum (Eas. 
ter Lily) will succeed better, and 
can be planted now or later. 

Pot up any cuttings, and clean out 
the cutting-boxes; in fresh sand 
start cuttings of Camellia, Hibis. 
cus, Carnation, Jasmine, Althea, 
Rose, Begonia, Calamintha, Coleus, 

Iris may be divided and reset; also 
Oriental Poppies and Pyrethrum. 

Repot Oxalis and Cyclamen late 
this month. 

As seeds of perennials ripen, sow in 
boxes or beds. 

Sow in the open only such heat-loy- 
ing annuals as Portulaca, Balsam, 
Cockscomb, Amaranth, Zinnia. 

Don’t let Marigolds, Gaillardias, and 
other annuals go to seed. 

Gather Everlastings for bouquets. 


The Vegetable Garden. Stake all To- 
matoes not yet done. 

Sow Turnips, Mustard, Swiss Chard; 
Bush Beans; White, Black-eyed, 
and Marrowfat Peas; Cabbage, 
Cauliflower, Broccoli, Brussels- 
sprouts, Kale, Parsley, Roquette 
and Chervil. 

Keep soil moist by covering with 
brush where Parsley has been 
planted. 

Shallots and Onion sets may be putout. 

If the weather is moist and cool, Let- 
tuce, Endive, Beets, Celery, and 


Radishes may be sown. 


Miscellaneous. Fertilize evergreens. 

Hoe or mulch to prevent caking after 
rains. 

Keep down the weeds, and do not let 
them seed. 

Use arsenate of lead for cutworms; 
nicotine sulphate or tobacco dust 
for plant lice. 


Th e W est Coast 


Remove all spent blossoms; but keep 
the best for seeds. 

Continue sowing seeds of perennials, 
Divide and replant Iris cretensis 
(stylosa), in a sunny, prot 

situation. 

Water and disbud the Chrysanthe: 
mums and cut back the Dahlia 
for a second blooming. 

At the end of August, begin irrigat: 
ing the rose beds, cultivating after- 
wards. Make ‘Rose cuttings. 

Continue planting Freesias, Watse 
nias, Callas and Lilium candidum, 

Fern beds may be replanted now, @ 
moist soil, lightened with leaf mo 

Plant Schizanthus, Chinese Pram 
roses and Roman Hyacinths 
pots for winter house blooming: 

Plant Japanese Iris now in gich lime- 
less soil in moist location. 
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Insect extermination 
I. GEORGE QUINT Closing Out Surplus Stock 
APPLE Borers—Borowax 
Scale, plant lice—M. G. K. Ever- Leaf spot—Bordeaux mixture 
green, Sunoco, Scalecide, Lime- 


sulphur, Kerosene miscible oil 
Red mite, apple scab 
phur, Sulfocide 
Codlin moth 
Plum curculio 
Apple maggot 
Leaf-eating worms 
Bordeaux mixture 


Pear, QuINCE 
Psylla—Lime sulphur 


Eggs, nymphs—Black Leaf 40 
Scale, scab, codlin moth 


Lime-sul- 
Lead arsenate 
Lead arsenate 
Lead arsenate 


Lead arsenate, 


I ead ar- 


senate, Sunoco, Lime-sulphur, 
Scalecide 
PEaAcu 
Scale, leaf curl—Lime-sulphur 


arsenate 
Lime-sulphur 


Curculio—Lead 
Brown rot, scab 
Borer—Paracide 
PLuM 
Scale—Lime-sulphur 
Curculio, brown rot 
ture, Lime sulphur 


Bordeaux mix- 


CHERRY 
Scale—Lime sulphur 
Worms, caterpillars—Lead arsen- 
ate, Bordeaux mixture, M. G. 
K. Evergreen 


WITH THE BERRIES 
BLACKBERRY, CuRRANT, 
GoosEBERRY, RASPBERRY 
Worms, slugs, beetles—Lead Ar- 
senate (Slug Shot if fruiting) 
Red spider—Nicoteen, Imp Soap 
Spray, Derrisol 
Mildew—Ammoniated 
lution, Fungtrogen 


copper so- 


STRAWBERRY 
Leaf spot, 
ture 
Leaf rollere—Hellebore 
Lead arsenate later 
Beetle—Lead arsenate 


Bordeaux mix- 


blight— 


if fruiting 


IN THE VINEYARD 
GRAPE 

Beetle, caterpillar, 

senate, Hellebore 


Leaf hopper—Aphine, Nicoteen, 
Evergreen, Black Leaf 40 


slug—Lead ar- 


Root lice, grubs—Aphine, Nico- 
teen 

Blackrot, mildew — Fungtrogen, 
Bordeaux mixture, Fungine, 


Ammoniated copper solution 
Rose chafer—Evergreen 
Berry moth—Lead arsenate 


The long and short of evergreens 


Continued from page 527 


south side of a building, where the 
sun beats down upon them, especially 
when up close to a wall which reflects 
additional heat. For partially shaded 
locations Japanese and (not in the 
North) English Yew, Hemlock, some 
of the Arborvitaes and many of the 
broad-leaved evergreens (Rhododen- 
dron, Andromeda, Leucothoe, Bay- 
berry, and other things) may be used 
to good advantage. Most of the Juni- 
pers do best in full sunlight as also 
do the Evergreen Rocksprays (Coto- 
neaster), the valuable group of dwarf 
evergreen shrubs. Some of the species 
are not entirely evergreen in the more 
severe sections of the country but 
wherever they are so, their value will 
be appreciated more and more as 
they are better known. Avoid plant- 
ing Pyramidal Arborvitae, Golden 
Retinospora, and most of the Junipers 
in shaded places. 

For moist places the Retinosporas, 
(Chamaecyparis is the accepted term 
in Standardized Plant Names) seem 
to be highly recommended as are also 
some of the Arborvitaes, notably Ell- 
wanger’s and the Chinese Arborvitae. 
The Yews, most of them liking shade, 
do not resent moisture; 
evergreens insist upon reasonably 
good drainage. For an evergreen that 
variety of 

Canada 


canadensis) has 


but nearly all 


will thrive under a wide 
conditions and 

Hemlock (Tsuga 
much to recommend it. Being natur- 
ally a rather slow growing evergreen, 


exposure, 


it will in addition stand severe prun- 
ing and in this way its growth may 
be restrained and it is useful where 
normally it could not be planted. By 
many the Canada Hemlock is con- 
sidered the most beautiful evergreen 


of North America. The Carolina 
Hemlock, from the South, is perhaps 
more feathery in effect and is hardy 
North, even to Massachusetts. 

In planting a group of Evergreens, 
not only must the purpose be con- 
sidered, but the various forms and 
types must combine prettily. Do not 
mix too many varieties. Better that a 
group of twenty-five members be 
confined to four or five kinds than 
that a dozen be used. A garden plant- 
ing should not be a botanical display 
and choice varieties are only choice as 
they lend perfection to the group as a 
whole. Garish, highly colored varie- 
ties are out of place in limited areas. 

Foundation plantings seem to be 
the place where the most glaring mis- 
takes are made. As a general rule 
only comparatively dwarf varieties 
should be used. And they must be 
kinds that will stay dwarf. But I hear 
some one say, “ Yes the dwarf kinds 
are very nice but full grown specimens 
of them are costly and the younger 
and smaller sizes if planted to allow 
for future development look lost in 
the areas.” This is very true and you 
have two courses open. Groups may 
be made up of the more permanent, 
slow growing varieties, planted in 
their rightful places and then fillers 
planted of other very much less ex- 
pensive stuff that can be removed as 
occasion calls to be used in some other 
development around the place. 

The other plan calls for the plant- 
ing of the smaller sizes close enough 
together to look fairly well, allowing 
sufficient room for the development 
that will take place in a couple of 
years and then reset them at the end 
of that time. 














Choice 
Hardy 


IRIS 


“The World’s Finest Irises” are 
here offered at considerably 
less than my _ catalogue 
prices, in some cases less 
than half price, and lower 
than such choice varieties have 
ever been sold for before. These 
special prices apply only on 
orders received this month and 
next, in direct response to this 
ad., which will not appear again. 
All these varieties are of recent 
origin and many of them have 
recently sold as high as $50. and 
$75. a root. This is a rare 
opportunity for Commercial Growers, as well as private estates and 
individual home owners to secure a high class collection of Hardy 
Garden Irises at a fraction of their real worth. Each plant is carefully 
labeled and all are guaranteed true to name. 


N ow Is The Time se Plant Them 





MAGNIFICA 


RIDAD: A pertectly gorgeous clear blue. $1.25 each; 3 for "$2.50. 
DON esos: New Quaker Lady type, but twice as large. $2.25 each; 3 for $5.00. 
— ‘or $2.50. 


$2.25 each; 3 for $6.00. 
GEO. J. “TRIBOLET: Pinest nigrosin violet and blackis le. $2.50 each; 3 fer $6.00 
HARMONY: Very early lovely ww blue. 90c each; 3 for 50. 
eae Bans Batt rpellow, edged and peppered maroon. gl. a hy 3 for $3.00. 

uisite soft aperevann violet. 90¢ each 


LADY _— ‘or $2.50. 
MAGNIFICA: “Brill — Chinese violet. Very fragrant. aus antic, 3.00. each; 3 for $1.75. 


TAI MAH tall pure snow white. $1.25 each; 3 

OLD IVORY, The name indicates the color. $2.00 cach; 3 le 

TRUE CHARM: White edged soft lavender. $1.25 each Ms “for | 3.00. 
VALENCIA; Valencia orange russet; unusual. $1.75 each $5.00, 


PRIZEWINNER COLLECTION 


In the June and Jul issues D this magazine, I advertised the 
“Prizewinner COLLECTIO 


20 Choice sas Value $20.00 for $13.50 
You'll be interested in referring back to one of these issues and reading 
the descriptions of these beauties. 


RAINBOW COLLECTION 
$25.00 Worth of Fine Iris for $6.75 
While I cannot label the varieties in this RAINBOW COLLECTION, I ntee 
that each of these collections will contain such “Prizewinners’’ as Ambassadeur, Lent 
A. Williamson, Lord of June and others of equal value. in stocks must con- 
stantly be moved to make room for the propagation of new varieties—hence this 
—y a COLLECTION contains many choice varieties; in fact, I grow nothing 
ut t t. 
50 Choice Bearded Iris, My Selection, Without Labels, for $6.75. 
100 Plants, Choice Assortment, Without Labels, for $12.00. 


SIBERIAN IRIS 
$50.00 Worth for $7.50 

Siberian Iris are delightful for cut flowers, as well as for and landscape 
effect. The flowers resemble the Dutch, -re h, and _ Iris, excepting that 
the Siberian Iris are prodigious bloomers and to grow any- 
where, in full sun or semi-shade, dry or moist locations They im 4 tiply and grow 

more beautiful from year to year and require no care. 

50 Choice Siberian Iris, My Selection, Without Labels, for $7.50. 


JAPANESE IRIS SEEDLINGS 
$40.00 Worth for $7.00 
These are FULL FLOWERING SIZE PLANTS. They are seedl me 
sense that they are grown from seeds, instead of from root Le oe as 
choicest varieties being used. Many are as large as dinner plates. There are si od 
doubles, selfs, mottled, “oe striped effects, soft pastel shades and the most brilliant 
colorings. They bloom after all the other Iris have finished flowering and nothing is 
more showy or utriking than a collection of these Japanese Iris Seedlings in bloom. 
4 Flowering Size Japanese Seedlings for ° My no 


1000 * “ as “ 22.00 


Iris Catalogue. It contains a vast 
lists the World’s Choicest Varieties, 


Send for a copy of my new 120- 
amount of Iris information an 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box A, Bayside - - Long Island, N. Y. 
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lowland gardens. 


lovely plants of the Carolinas. 


E. C. ROBBINS, 


ACs 
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Shy Wildings from Hidden Vales and 
Wind-swept Mountains 


Nature endows the rare native plants of North Carolina 

with a degree of hardiness not often possessed by the 

same varieties grown in other parts of the Blue Ridge. 
Scores of shy wildings—Violas, Orchids, Lilies, Harebells, 
Feather Fleece, closed Gentian—can be furnished in quan- 
tity from my nurseries in the mountains. Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Laurel, Leucothoe, and other native shrubs from 
the “Land of the Sky” will carry color and fragrance to 


My Catalogue of Native Plants 


featuring Orchids, Trilliums, broad-leaved Evergreens, native shrubs 
and vines, will be sent on request to those who are interested in the 


Garten ott Box 7, Ashford, N. C. 


Re DS 
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Surplus Iris Sale 


Matchless values from 
the finest collection 
in the Country 
Special Circular 


on request 


F. X. SCHREINER 


Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 


different kinds for different plants. 
samples for the asking. 


2182 East 75th St. 





| Know Your Garden Inhabitants! 


It’s a pity to pay good prices for named 
varieties and then lose or forget the name! 
We make e—— labels of lasting quality, 

Free 


THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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14 Plymouth Bidg. 

















LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


At home, by mail. Big fees. Pleasant 
healthful work. Experts earn $50 to 
$200 a week. You can earn while | 
learning. Write today for details— 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
DesMomes, |a. 














Biooming 


Bloom during April, May, June ont last 
forever. Flowers measure 8 inches in 
diameter. Plant now. The roots must be 
planted row to bloom next Spring and 
each year. We ship during September 
and October. 





<r ae SALE 





The Entire Selection of 18 Roots, 
Not Labeled, With Planting Directions 


The Fischer Nurseries ,,.””." 


4 ADD 25c FOR PACKING AND INSURANCE 


i Hardy Oriental Popp 


One- PPY 
Old Roots 


APRICOT QUEEN—Apricot color. 


BEAUTY OF LIVERMERE—Very dark velvety 


red. 
CERISE BEAUTY—Light cerise. 
DELICATA—Old rose pink, silky texture 
ENFIELD — Beautiful salmon 
maroon bas 


HENRI CAYEAUX -Old rose, shading into wine 


color 
HERCULES—Bright red on tall, strong stems 


JOYCE—Large Radiance Rose color on tall erect 
stems. 
MRS. PERRY—Very fine salmon pink with 


orange-apricot tinge. 
MENELIK—Red, medium bright; late 
NEGRILLON—Vivid carmine. 
ORTENTALE—Orange-red variety 


PINK BEAUTY—Large clear pink with black 
base 
PROSERPINE—A very beautiful red with strong 


stems. 
ROYAL SCARLET—Very bright scarlet 


TOREADOR—Very large dark red with black 


center. 
WELCOME —Reddish crimson 
WURTEMBERGIA—One of the best tall grow 
ing reds. 
All these varieties are grown from seed. 


$ 3:32 


Evergreen— 


ten, Pa. 


with 
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or property rights, of which an abutter 
cannot be unlawfully deprived. 
“While the cases 
rights relate, 
ingress and egress, light and air, and 


involving such 


mainly, to questions of 


lateral support, neither logic nor 


sound legal principle exclude the 
rights equally 


Why 


allow damages for the obstruction of 


recognition of other 


valuable to an abutting owner. 
light and air, and not for the destruc- 
tion of ornamental shade trees? 
“Such trees are a part of the street, 
to be used and enjoyed by the travel- 
ing public the same as a good road- 
bed, sidewalk, 
thing 
butes to the comfort or the pleasure 


pavement, or any 


else in the street which contri- 


of the traveler; and, generally speak- 
ing, whatever renders a street more 
valuable to the people at large ren- 
abutting 


seen, he 


ders it more valuable to an 
since, as 
their rights besides others 
peculiar to himself. . . . We hold, 
therefore, that plaintiff had a prop- 
erty 


owner, already 


has all 


right in the trees in question 
sufficient to enable her to maintain 
this action. . . . Judgment affirmed.” 
(142 A. 72) 

The 


reasoned by the court, and its hold- 


foregoing case was carefully 
ing is in accord with the great weight 
of authority on the question involved. 
New York a 


' : 
brought an action 


As, for example, in 
property owner 
for damages to shade trees in the 
street abutting his property, caused 
by the negligence of a gas company 
in allowing £as to escape whic h de- 
stroyed the trees. In 


judgment in favor of the 


sustaining a 
property 
owner the court, said: 


“If the street is improved so as 


in part, 
to be more useful, or ornamented so 
beautiful, the public 
and the abut- 


So long as 


as to be more 
is benefited generally, 
ter is benefited specially 
a... shade tree is physically and 
legally a part of the street, he is en- 
titled to all the special benefits which 
therefrom to his lot, 
wrongdoer, but 


flow free from 
interference by a 
subject to removal by the municipal 
government. 
“The easement extends to all 


parts of the street which enlarge 


the use and increase the value of 
the adjacent lot. It is not 
to light, air, 
cludes all the advantages which spring 
the situation of the 


open 


limited 
and access but in- 


from abutter’s 


land upon the space ol the 


street. These rights exist whether he 
owns the fee of the street or not. As 
they are dependent upon the street, 
and cannot exist without it, they are 


a part of it, and thus become ‘an 


integral part of the estate’ of the 


abutting owner, subject to interter 
ence by no one except the representa 
73 N. E. 


tives of the public. 
1108) 


MUTILATION OF TREES 


autho: ity, the 
to the 


Both on reason and 
foregoing holdings in respect 
right of abutting owners to damages 
destruction of shade trees 
their 
In other words, a reckless 


for the 


apply to wanton or careless 


mutilation. 
shade 


or unnecessary lopping of 


trees may give the abutting owner 


the same, or just as valid right to 
damages as their complete destruc- 


tion. 


In addition, the mere fact that a 
person or corporation has the legal 
right to “trim” trees may not ex. 
cuse for damage caused by the negli- 
gent exercise of such right. The law 
is quite clear that even a right of 
this kind must be exercised with due 
regard for the interest an abutting 
owner has in the trees. For example: 

In a well reasoned Oklahoma case, 
a public service corporation was en- 
gaged in operating electric current 
a city ordinance. This 
ordinance set out in detail the rights 
acquired by the corporation, and 
contained the following provision in 
respect to the right to trim trees 
that might interfere with the wires: 

“And shall have the right to trim 
trees to prevent branches from com- 
ing in contact with wires 


wires under 


and to re- 
move such trees when necessary for 
the proper placement and mainte- 
nance of same.” 

Pursuant to this ordinance, the 
corporation strung its wires along a 
certain street, and these wires passed 
over certain young black locust trees 
which the plaintiff had planted 
front of her residence. Six years later 
the branches of these trees reached 
the wires, and the corporation sent 
a crew to trim them back as is fre- 
quently done in cases of this kind. 

The men lopped off the tops of a 
number of the trees without any 
regard for, or the protection of the 
exposed ends. In fact, from the re- 
it is clear that the trimming 
was done without any consideration 
for the beauty or future of the trees. 
Also, it appears that there was no 
necessity for the drastic slashing 
that was indulged in, and which con- 
sisted in cutting off from ten to twelve 
feet of the trees. 

Plaintiff, as the abutting property 
owner, filed suit for the damage to 
The corporation set up its 
the ordinance to 


port, 


the trees. 
right granted by 
trim the trees, and took the position 
that it had not exceeded its author- 
ity. The trial court rendered judg- 
ment in favor of the plaintiff. The 
corporation appealed, and the higher 
court in affirming the judgment reas- 
oned, in part, as follows: 


CORPORATION HELD LIABLE 
“As stated in... 142 N. W. 807, 


the supreme court of 
‘Both the company and 
the landowner may be in lawful 
occupancy of the street. The ab- 
stract right of neither may be said 
to be superior, and each must be re- 
gardful of the rule that property 
rights must be so exercised as not 
unnecessarily to impinge upon, inter- 
with, or impede those of an- 
other.’ 

“In such case, mutual and reason- 
able accommodation is due from 
each to the other; and slight injury 
to trees by necessary and reasonable 
trimming cannot be made the predi- 
cate of an action where the wires are 
rightfully in position and their owner 
or to any con- 


decided by 
Minnesota: 


fere 


has not voluntarily, 
siderable extent, invaded space first 
actually or potentially occupied by 
the special owner of trees growing 
on the street when the wires were 
strung. ... 

“The defendant (corporation) vie 


lated the rule (Continued on page 537) 
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W hat you ought to know 


about Perennials 
I. GEORGE QUINT 


HE ever changing scene in the 


perennial garden, where one 

color gives way to another as 
one specimen another into 
bloom, is one of the joys which 


make such a garden desirable. Few 


follows 


Perennials bloom all season, and for 


that reason there should be a ju- 
dicious selection and arrangement of 
varieties to assure an_ all-season 
change of color. 

The following questions will arise 
as seeds are sown now for next 
year’s bloom: 

1. What are the fundamentals of suc- 
ess in growing Perennials from seed? 

Deep, thoroughly 


mixed with bone meal. Weekly 


worked soil, 
spraying with bordeaux mixture 
and occasional spraying with ar- 
senate of lead for leaf-chewing in- 
nicotine sulphate for 
Frequent 


sects and 
sucking 
vation of the soil between plants. 
Transplanting plants are 
crowded. Protection through the 


insects. culti- 


w hen 


winter. 

2. Can you suggest how plants should 
arranged for good effect? 

Select varieties which are adapted 
to the space you have, with regard 
to sun or shade. Put tallest varie- 
ties at the back of the border, be- 
ing careful to use varieties which 


> 
x 


have a quantity of foliage for 
background. Some of these tall 
varieties may go also in the wide 
sections of the border near the 
front. Plants which grow com- 
pactly should go in the front, for 
edging. Plants which flower pro- 
fusely should be selected, with a 
few unusual sorts planted among 
them for experimental purposes. 
Plant for harmony of colors. 

3. Will Perennials grow in the shade? 
Almost every sort of blossoming 
plant requires some sunshine, but 
some Perennials which will do 
well in the shade are: Japanese 


Anemone, Forget-me-not, Fox- 
glove, Plantainlily, Pansy, Jap- 
anese Balloon-flower, Bleeding- 
heart, Cardinal-flower, Colum- 


bine, Ferns, Bee Balm, Lily-of- 
the-valley, _Monkshood, Moss 
Phlox, Virginia Bluebell, Sedum, 


Gout-weed, Buglos. 


HNowersi 


4. Will all Perennials live outdoors 

over the winter? 
Some are rather tender and should 
be removed from the ground and 
wintered in a coldframe. Among 
them are the Foxglove, Shasta 
Daisy, early Chrysanthemum, 
Bluebeard, Mealycup Sage, Gen- 
tian, Sage, Torchlily, Gloxinia, 
Pentstemon, Incarvillea, and Mea- 
dowrue. Others may be put in 
the hardy class and kept outdoors 
through the winter by placing 
branches of shrubs or trees over 
the beds after the first severe 
frost, and then scattering some 
leaves over the branches. 

5. Can all Perennials be grown from 

seed? 
All but a few can be successfully 
raised in this way. In the case of 
Peonies, Iris and Phlox, however, 
it is best to buy roots of estab- 
lished plants, as these have been 
hybridized so often that seeds 
will produce colors which may be 
undesirable. 

6. If seeds are planted in late sum- 

mer, will all Perennials blossom next 

year? 
No. There are a few kinds which 
will not bloom for several years 
after seeds are sown. They include 
the Adonis, Globeflower, Gas- 
plant, Wild Indigo, Monkshood, 
and Christmas-rose. 

7. What Perennials make good cut 

? 
The best include the Chrysan- 
themum, Delphinium, Iris, Ori- 
ental Poppy, Peony, Japanese Ane- 
mone, Phlox, and Torchlily. 

8. I have space for only a dozen kinds. 

Which do you suggest? 
Asters, English Daisy, Hardy 
Alyssum, Pansy, Oriental Poppy, 
Forget-me-not, Larkspur, Fox- 
glove, Columbine, Chrysanthe- 
mum, Goatsbeard, Monks- 
hood. These from seed. And I 
should certainly want some Iris, 
Peony, and Phlox, to be grown 
later from roots. This list is 
purely a matter of taste, and 
might easily be changed to suit 
the individual. It is merely a list 
of the old stand-bys I like best. 


NEXT MONTH—“Peony Planting.” 


and 
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of ‘mutual accommodation’... And 
the said ordinance of the city pur- 
porting to authorize defendant to 
trim trees justify the 
trimmings, nor constitute a defense 
against the recovery of actual dam- 
ages given. ... The judgment ... 
should be affirmed.’’ (139 Pac. 830). 


would not 


CONCLUSION 


In the light of the facts and hold- 
ings of the foregoing decisions, it is 
obvious that, generally speaking, an 
abutting property owner has a tan- 
gible property right in street and 
highway shade trees, regardless of 
whether or not he owns the fee in 
Street or highway. Further, while 


such right is always subject to the 
right of a municipality to remove or 
destroy such trees in the interests 
of the public, even such right must 
be exercised according to law, and 
cannot be based upon the mere arbi- 
trary will of an official. 

So to, while a public service cor- 
poration may be authorized to trim 
or destroy trees, where public neces- 
sity requires, yet, even granting such 
authority, it must be exercised with due 
regard for the rights of abutting 
owners or liability may accrue. And, 
in respect to wrongdoers, their in- 
jury to or destruction of shade trees 
will usually give the abutting owner 
ample ground to support an action 
for damages. 





CHERRY HILL PEONIES 


Are synonyms of rare beauty and great worth in the minds 
of thousands of satisfied customers who have purchased of us 
in the past. 

What is true of our peonies is true also of our EVERGREENS— 
SHADE TREES—FLOWERING SHRUBS—GERMAN IRIS 
—JAPANESE IRIS—HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS—. 
PHLOX. All in an extra choice assortment. 


May we be of some service to you in your future plantings. 
Catalog 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
Grounds closed Sundays and Holidays West Newbury, Mass. 









































Glorious Madonna Lilies 


for Your June Garden 





FOR centuries this lovely Lily (Lilium Candidum) has 

been portrayed as Flora’s emblem of purity. It domi- 
nates the June garden with its conspicuous columns of 
sheer, fragrant loveliness. 

In order to introduce this Lily to your garden and acquaint 
‘ou with many other beauties and rarities of the great 
ily Family, we are including in our offers, our famous 

book, ‘‘Comsider the Lilies’’ which we feel sure will find 

a permanent place among your floral literary treasures. 


‘Consider the Lilies” 

—is the title of our book on Lilies. Owing to the tremen- 
dous demand for same, a second edition has been necessary 
and this new edition surpasses its predecessor in every 
way. More cultural information and descriptive matter 
has been added. It is illustrated with superb, true-to-life 
COLORED REPRODUCTIONS of these “Garden 
: . Aristocrats.” ‘ ‘i 

This book will be sent FREE with LILY ORDERS amounting to $3.00 or more or will be sent 
postpaid to any address upon receipt of $1.00. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


Madonna Lilies, extra large flowering bulbs, and book 
6 ‘Consider the Lilies,’” postpaid $3.00 


Madonna Lilies, extra large flowering bulbs, and book 
12 “Consider the Lilies,’’ postpaid $5.00 


Order at once, to insure immediate delivery upon arrival of new crop bulbs 


Our complete Fall Catalogue of Bulbs and Plants for Fall 
Planting—mailed free upon request 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO. 
- ‘The House of Lilies’’ 


152 West 23rd Street NEW YORK CITY 














now sold direct from Grower to 
Planter, enables all Flower Lovers to 
secure their wants at lowest prices. We crow 
our own, That's why Pfeiffer lity is Famous. 
We have propagated many Flower Show Prize Win- 
ners which we now offer Flower Lovers at prices 
they can afford 

Get Free Catalog of valuable information about 
Planting and Growing. Contains descriptions and ratings of all 
varieties Peonies, from 50c to $50.00 each, also Iris. Many special 
Bargain Collections—Phlox, Tulips, Gladiolus. etc., for 7all Plant- 





ing. Many varieties shown in actual colors. Write for toc ay. 
Every Pfeiffer customer “a 
who codperates with us Address 
by sending names and | THE PFEIFFER NURSERY Dept. 120 Winona, Minn, 
ad dresses of three neigh- 
bors or friends who Y ™ 
ona. teen Gah “Ee IRIS Bargain TULIP Bargain PEONY Bargsi 
gardens, will get 4) Surprise Collection | 100 extra fine Darwin | § Peenies fer $2.00 
Beautiful Phlox Pree, | consisting of 25 tris, | Totigs. First Class | Pestgaid. Consisting 
or 2 Peonies, or 6 Iris, § assorted varieties of 2 Red, 2 White, 
, Bulbs. Fine assort- 
or 12 Tulips. Full de- § and colors, fer $1.35 at ete 2 Pink. and if you 
tails of these gift offers and a Lent | Ment of co order early you get 
in Free Catalog, An A. Williamson Iris, — Special ow s Chastee McKellip 
Violet and Pu $3.00 . rimson Peony 
opportunity to increase your garden that you rple ; Siew 


real Bargain. 














can't afford to miss. 
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DUBOIS 


THE ORIGINAL 


Woven Wood Fence 

Imported from France 

Used from Coast to 
Coast because— 


IT BLENDS 














STONE 





CLAPBOARD 





ANY TYPE 


BRICK 


OF HOME | 








STUCCO 


aN 








DUBO!IS* 


Woven Wood Fence 


eTrademark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of | 


Send coupon for price list of various 
“Dubois” sizes. 








DUBOIS Fence & Garden Co., Inc. 
101 Park Ave., New York. 
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expect the following year. This ap- 
plies even more to a bed a year old 
or older than to young plants. 

For fertilizers the amateurs may as 
well follow the 
Many of them use tankage or bone 


commercial men. 
meal as sources of phosphorus, and 
dried blood asa supplier of nitrogen be- 
cause they may be scattered broad- 
cast without danger of burning the 
foliage. Half a pound of dried blood 
and two to three of tankage to 100 
square feet are liberal dressings for 
strawberry beds. 

The amateur can give each in- 
dividual plant in a small bed all the 
attention it deserves as a producer of 
choice fruit. When you dig it in your 
old bed you can take it up more 
carefully than a commercial grower 
ever does. Thus you can save a far 
larger amount of root. You can drop 
it at once into a pailful of water 
You can plant it exactly right, with 
its crown even with the soil surface 
not so high that it dries out and dies 
or so low that it smothers and decays 
the 
plants die every year. You can make 


way millions of machine-set 
a little saucer-like basin around eac h 
plant to fill with water as each one is 
set and as often again as necessary 
if the weather continues hot and dry. 
You can spread and work in the 
fertilizer around each plant by hand 
with a finger shaped weeder. In short, 
you can give each plant a personally 
conducted tour from babyhood to 
maturity. 

But suppose we don’t happen to 
have a strawberry bed to get runner 
plants from! The specialist growers 
of strawberry plants don’t like to dig 
plants during summer, but many 
seedsmen and nurserymen sell potted 
plants and the great majority of the 
varieties so offered are of high quality 

distinctly amateur home garden 
kinds. Of course you have to pay high 
prices for such plants, but to make a 
start and to insure having fruit next 
summer instead of waiting a whole 
year longer for spring set plants to 
start they are worth their extra cost. 

Commercial growers cannot afford 
to use such plants. They cost too 
much in time to develop and to set 
ona large scale, to say nothing of the 
cost of pots. But what are time and a 
few flower pots to the amateur gar- 
dener? There is no question that for 
August and September planting prop- 
erly grown potted plants that have 


not become pot bound are more 
likely to succeed than are plants 
merely dug up and _ transplanted. 


Their roots are contained in the pots 


and are therefore set complete, 
whereas dug plants suffer more or 
less loss. It is no trick to grow your 
own potted plants. Plunge 35-inch or 
4-inch flower pots rim deep in your 
strawberry bed, fill with earth, place 
a runner on each, holding it in place 
with a pebble or a lump of soil. In 
three or four weeks it will have made 


enough roots to be transplanted. 


Sev eral 


transplant soak the plants with water. 


hours before you plan to 
After the muddiness has disappeared, 
preferably towards ev ening, do the 
planting. Dig a shallow hole with a 
trowel and set a pot in it rim deep. 
Remove the pot and make sure that 
the bottom ef the hole is firm and 


flat so that when the ball of roots is 
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set in place there will not be a poc ket 
of air to dry out the roots. 

Knock the plant out of the pot, 
immediately place it in the hole, press 
around it, taking 


the ball of 


make the saucer-like hollow for water, 


the earth firmly 
care not to break roots, 
fill it with water, and go on to the 
next plant. Potted plants so treated 


will at once take hold and do well, 
though if the weather and the soil 
continue to be very dry they may 
need soakings at intervals of a week 
until autumn rains make the grass 


grow well in the neighborhood. 
Strawberry plants winter well when 
My 


preference among materials would be 


properly protected by a mulch 


for buckwheat hulls among the plants 
and, if I could get it, buckwheat straw 
The hulls settle 
better than anything else | 
though I think 


peat moss would answer too. Rotten 


over the whole bed 
down 
know, granulated 
sawdust and oat chaff make nearly as 
good mulches. All of these materials 
have the supplemental advantage ol 
being free from weed seed, low priced, 
and checking evaporation during the 
summer as well as preventing heaving 
by frost during winter. They are also 
capable of adding humus to the soil 
when they decay which they do read- 
ily because of their close contact with 
the ground. 

Corn 


other coarse materials are tar make- 


stalks, tomato vines, and 
shifts because they catch and hold 
fallen leaves which would otherwise 
blow away. Leaves alone pack too 
densely to be good for mulches. 
Manure, espec ially that made from 
baled hay and straw, is the worst 
possible material because it is full of 
perennials such as 


seeds hardy 


grass, daisy, wild carrot, and plan- 
tain. 
Grow high quality kinds exclu 
sively; kinds that individually have 
a long season of ripening—a week to 
three weeks; kinds that ripen suc 
latest. 


Out of several hundred varieties that 


cessionally from earliest to 
I have tested my first choice would 
be for Premier (also known as Howard 
No. 17). The plants are exceptionally 
sturdy. To follow it the best I have 
grown 1s Joe Johnson (more familiarly 
known as Big Joe, Chesapeake would 
be my choice fora late variety, though 
William Belt and Big Late are ex 
cellent. As to Everbearing Varieties, 
had 


friendly neighbor who would let me 


unless | had a bed or some 
have plants, either runner or potted, 
I would wait until spring to start a 
bed because these varieties normally 
bear the same season as planted and 
should have their blossoms pi ked off 
until late June so as to make them 
bear more profusely during late sum- 
mer and autumn. 

Progressive (also called Champion 
most 


is doubtless the best flavored, 


prolific, and adaptable for home use; 
Mastodon bears larger berries, but it 
is not of quite such high quality 
It is the nearest approach to a busi 
ness variety among the everbearin; 
strawberries. 

Don’t be governed by the distances 
recommended for commercial plant- 
ing. You will use either a wheelhoe or 
a hand hoe so set the plants any dis 
that though 


not less than six inches in the rows. 


tance apart suits you, 


SS 





in their nests! 


(See Coupon Below) 


HE Antrol System...consisting of tiny 

glass containers filled with special Ant. 

rol Syrup, and placed around your house 

| or garden, according to simple directions, 

will rid them of this unsanitary, destruc. 

tive pest ... surely... permanently . . . eeo. 

nomically. Antrol is safe to use around 
| children and pets. 


Ants carry the Syrup from the containers 
to their nests. The whole colony is 
quickly exterminated ... the only way to 
permanently get rid of them. 


Get the Antrol System from your leading 

seed, hardware, or drug dealer today, If 

he does not have it, mail the coupon be- 

low, giving his name. We will send you 

free instructive booklet on pest control... 

and refer you to the Antrol dealer near. 
| est you. 


| 
[4 f Kills Ants in their Nests 2 


| ANTROL LABORATORIES, Inc. 


| 651 Imperial St., Los Angeles Dept. 1-D | 
| Please send me without cost or obligation 
instructive booklet on pest control. 


| | Name | 
| Address aoeenn 


Dealer’s Name 














Perennials in Pots 
to Close Open Spots 


Open or unsightly places in rock- 
garden, border, or woodland easily 
covered. Send for special list. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 


Please mention American Home 


Brand 
EONIES 


60 acres of Brand's Beautiful 
Peonies and Brand's 64-page 
Manual...both the result of 
63 years devoted to growing 
peonies. Internationally re 
cognized authority on peony 
culture...Brand’s Manual 
is free with each order for 
peony roots amounting to $5 
or more. Write today for free 


illustrated catalog. 











BRAND PEONY FARMS, Ine. 


Box 32 Faribault, Mi 
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BE a picture ever so perfect in 
line, composition and color, it 
shows at its best only in a proper 
framing. Good residence fence is 
the frame which binds together, in 
happy union, the house, lawns and 
plantings which make up the pic- 
ture of a real home. Stewart Fence 
has the charm of good taste and the 
investment value of sound construc- 
tion—and there is a Stewart style 
for every type of home. 
An inquiry from you will bring you the 


Stewart Fence Catalog, and place Stew- 
art’s 40-year-experience at your service 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
623 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 





$127 A 











Prize Winning Collections 


True to ke ¢€ At Moderate 

Name I R I S E S Prices 

“A” 2 25 varieties gorgeous colored Iris in pink, $1 50 
orange, red, purple and paste! shades o 

42)? Antares, Jubilee, Gaviatta, Mildred Presby, Rose 
Madder, Duke of York, Susan Bliss, 

Gaudichau, Imperator, Sunset ° 

All labeled and sent postage prepaid 


The iris and Lilac’ 


Send for * 
Keller Flower Gardens 


catalogue 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


WANTED: 
each town for ne 
proposition to home-makers. 
Generous commissions, bo- 
nuses and sales helps supplied. 
Especially attractive offer to 
club or civic workers. Apply 
Box 30% The American Home, 
warden City, N. Y. 


Representative in 
w easy selling 





ALLEN'S 


COOK BOOK 


Why you should have it: 


. Written by an international 
food authority. 

. Gives balanced menus. 

. Saves time, saves money. 

. Includes special diets for reduc- 
ing, building-up, etc. 

5. Takes the guess out of cooking. 

6. Costs only $2.50, at your book- 

store. 

DOUBLEDAY-DORAN 
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All the beauty of natural flagstones is 
found in these hand-made slabs of concrete 


Man-made flagstones 


JAMES E. FOSTER 


FEW years ago no one would 
think of building a flagstone 
walk unless a supply of these 


large, flat stones was near at hand. 


To-day, however, the home owner is 
not so dependent upon the bounties of 
Nature. If flagstones are not avail- 
able, he makes his own. Even if a 
natural supply may be secured, he 
frequently will cast his own “stones”’ 
of concrete, since in this way he can 
secure sizes and shapes w hich Nature 
may not supply. 

Before a flagstone walk is built, a 
plan of it is drawn. In this plan each 
stone is shown and its size is deter- 
mined. The home owner is thus able to 
calculate the number of 
each size he will require. 

Forms for the stones are made of 2 
X 4’s, nailed together to form a piece 


of framework having a thickness of 


four inches. The individual forms can 
be made to vary in size and shape. 
As a form is essentially an area sur- 
rounded by three or more 2 X 4’s, one 
for 


board can serve as a boundary 


| two forms and several forms can be 


built into a single piece of framework, 
if a little thought is given to the ar- 
x 4’s. The finished 


but not nailed, on a 


| platform made of 1l-inch lumber. 








Form For FLAGSTONE 


stones of 


The concrete for flagstones con- 
tains 4} gallons of water to the sack 
of cement when ordinary moist sand 
and pebbles are used. When the con- 
crete is made with dry materials the 
water is increased to 5} gallons per 
sack of cement. With wet sand and 
pebbles, however, the water is re- 
duced to 3} gallons. It is important to 
keep the water within the amounts 
given, since strength of concrete is 
controlled by the ratio of water to 
cement. 

In most cases a satisfactory con- 
crete can be made by using 2 parts 
of sand and 3 parts of pebbles to each 
sack of cement. If this mixture is too 
stiff add more water and a in 
the stated. If it is too 
wet, , add more pred and 
pebb les. 

One hundred square feet of con- 
crete flagstones 4 inches thick can be 
made with 9 sacks of coment, 18 cubic 


proportion 
howe >ver 


feet of sand, and 27 
pebbles or crushed stone, provided 
that aggregates locally available in 
the proportions given make a satis- 
factory concrete. Since these propor- 
tions may require some changes, the 
amounts may vary slightly. 

If colored flagstones are desired 


they may (Continued on page 541) 


The individual forms can be made to vary in size 
Th dividual f b de t " 


and shape 


depending upon the effect desired 








cubic feet of 








BLE bd ROTARY 


JUNIOR 
SPRINKLER 


AIN is uncertain in August 
—but you can always de- 
pend on the Double Rotary 
Junior Sprinkler to keep all 
growing things fresh and green. 
Sprinkles Nature's way “‘like a 
gentle shower,” any time, any 
place. Keeps flowers, lawns, 
shrubs and gardens beautiful 
despite the scorching sun. 
Easily regulated to sprinkle 
in a circle or on a straight line 
—to operate as a stationary 
sprinkler or to rotate. Adjust- 
able nozzle makes possible rain- 
like drops or mist-like spray. 
Covers any circular area up to 
80 feet and down to 19 feet in 
diameter, according to pressure. 
Scientifically constructed of 
finest materials. 
Try 10 Days—Order from this ad. 
If not satisfactory, return sprinkler 


and money will be refunded. Descrip- 
tive literature on request. 


Dealers: Write for sales proposition 


-— The Heavy Duty 
DOUBLE ROTARY 


The leader for over 
eleven years as the 
ideal sprinkler for 
olf courses, parks, 
ge estates, etc. 
Sold under same 
conditions as jun- 
ior model. 


Double Rotary Sprinkler Co. 
601 Coca Cola Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


DOUBLE 
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MertensiaVirginica 
For August Planting 


The beauty of Mertensia Virginica 
or Virginia Cowslip in early spring, 
with its clusters of nodding tubular 
flowers, opening clear pink and turn- 
ing to sky blue, is indescribable. 
Although preferring dry shade, it 
will grow almost anywhere success- 


fully. 
3 for 60c, 12 for $2.00 
100 for $12.00, 1000 for $100.00 


For other things to plant in late 
summer you should see our list of 
native ferns, flowers, evergreens, 
rock plants, and other perennials. 


May we send you our catalog? 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Box V - Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 








(All splendid first size roots) 


Dominion, Bruno, Conchobar, 


Majestic, Titan, Yeoman, 
Moa, Hyperion, Bertrand 


Amber, Asia, Mary Gibson, Prospero, 
Morning Splendor, Mrs. H. F. Bowles, 
Evadne, Ariel, Mystic, Damozel, 

Yellow Moon, Dejah, Tenebrae, 
Citronella, Polaris, Susan Bliss, Ramona, 
Acheron, Duke of York, Imperator, 
Moonlight, Mother of Pearl 





Superb Iris Collections 


| 7 Eomnnes + $15.00 


Tenebrae, Romola, Duke of Bedford, 





22 World’s finest 
Tal large flowered $7. 50 


F. X. Schreiner eerie Fa 











i-2and 
Imporfed Helland Bulb, 
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Lansing Michigan 




















INDEX TO ADVERTISERS GROW YOURS 


August, 1930 


Building Materials 


Bathroom Fixtures & Plumbing Supplies 
F 


American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corp ‘ 508 and 5 
rs 


' . . 
W. A. Case & Son Mfg. Co. .... 
Crane Co ee _ 


Garbage Incinerators, Sewage Disposal & 


Water Systems 
Kerner Incinerator Co. 
Hardware 
Chimney Rock Forge 


>argent & Co 


Heating Plants & Accessories 


American Radiator & Standard Sani- 


tary Corp 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg. Co 
Burnham Boiler Corp 
ihe National Pipe Bending Co. 
Kichmond Radiator Co., Inc 
H. B. Smith Co 


Spencer Heater Co. .. Second Ce 


House Building Materials 
Boston Lightning Rod Co. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc 
Western Pine Mfrs. Assn. 


Lighting Systems & Accessories 


Armstrong Electric & Mfg. Corp 


Paints & Varnishes 


The Creo-Dipt Co. ..... 


Portable & Ready Cut Houses 


E. F. Hodgson Co, ..... 


Roofing & Shingles 


Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., Inc 
Third ¢ 


W indows, Doors, Screens. etc. 


Libby-Owens Sheet Glass Co 
Rolscreen Co 


Fireplaces @& Accessories 


Colonial Fireplace Co. 


Gardening 
Seeds, Bulbs & Nurseries 


Geo. D. Aiken ..... 

Gordon Aijnsley 

Bobbink & Atkins 

Brand Peony Farms 

W. Atlee Burpee 

Cherry Hill Nurseries 

Cottage Gardens 

Henry A. Dreer 

The Fischer Nurseries 
Gillett’s Fern & Flower Farm 
S. G. Harris 

Eimer E. Healey 

The Home Garden Co 

Keller Flower Gardens 
Lovett’s Nursery 

W. E. Marshall Co. 

Wm. Henry Maule 

Geo. H. Peterson, Inc 

Pfeiffer Nursery Co 

E. < Robbins Co 

Carl Salbach 

W. F. Schemeiski 

Max Schling, Inc : 
F. X. Schreiner ‘ 536 
Oo. M. Scott & Sons 


Geo, N. Smith scavene 


Harcourt M. Taylor 
Robert Wayman 
Wayside Gardens 

A. E Wohlert 
Zandbergen Bros, ..... 
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Gardening (Cont.) 


Garden Furniture, Fences & Decorations 


DuBois Fence & Garden Co. 
Stewart Iron Works 


Gardening, Miscellaneous 
Adco 


Antrol Laboratories, Inc 

The A quaproof Products Co 
Tobacco By-Products ( orp. 
Andrew Wilson, Inc. 


Sprinkling & Water Systems 


Double Rotary Sprinkler Co. 


House Furnishings 


Awnings, Window Shades, etc. 


Burlington Venetian Blind Co 


Floor Coverings 


Olson Rug Co 


Furniture 


Gem Crib & Cradle Co 


House Furnishings, Miscellaneous 


Knape & Vogt Mfg. Co 


Kitchen & Laundry Equipment 


General Electric Co 


Walker Dishwasher Co., Inc. .... 
Wall Paper & Wall Coverings 
Standard Textile Products Co. ..... 

Miscellaneous 

Fifth Avenue Stationers ..... 
Fireside Industries ........ 
Footsure Co., Inc 


Poultry, Kennels & Bird Houses 


E. F. Hodgson Co 


Publishers, Books, etc. 


The American Home ‘ 

Doubleday, Doran & Co Inc 513 
Garden City Publishing Co Inc 
Gardeners’ Chronicle 

Frederick H. Gowing 

john A Hertel Ce 

The National Garden Association 


Schools 


American Landscape School 


Shop Windows of Mayfair 


The Bird Fount Co. 

E. E. Burroughs Co 
Century Furniture Co 

©. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc 
Foster Bros 

Galloway Terra Cotta Co 
Industrial Arts, Inc 

Mayfair Playthings Store 

The Near East Industries 

New York School of Interior D 
B. Paleschuck 

]. B. Sheppard & Sons 
Somerset Shops 

Three New Yorkers 

Todhunter Inc 

Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co 


Telephone Service Arrangements 


The American Telephone & Tele 


graph Co, 


Tobacco and Cigarettes 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. ... Back Cov 


Toilet Accessories 


Hygenic Products Co. ....... 
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Big, Sweet 
Luscious! 


Entirely 
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Different fo 
Those Sold in 
Stores — 


‘STRAWBERRIES 


GROWN IN POTS— Easy to Successfully Transplant 
Every season we sell over 500,000 of . 
our “all season” plants which proves Low in Cost 
this method universally popular. $8.00 brings lOO as. 
sorted plants of early. mid-season and late Varieties, 
so you can pick berries for !20 days) Common “Tun- 
ner” plants taKe twelve months to mature and often 
die. With our thrifty, pot-grown plants a whole year 
is gained with no loss and enormous crops realized 














Decide NOW to eat “your own” 


Lovett 8 Nonsin Zines 
~ 30 IRISES $1 


Many charming varieties. All the 

rich gorgeous colors. Delightfully 

fragrant. Will make a riot of color 

in your flower garden year after 
year. Very hardy. A packet of rare Lily seed 
China FREE with each Iris order. 


20 PEONIES $5 


“ALL DIFFERENT. Big, beauti- 
ful double varieties. Reds, Whites, »% 
Pinks. Or 10 varieties for $2.50, & 
A packet of Oriental Poppy seed 
FREE with each Peony order. 


THE HOME GARDEN CO., Box A, Lysander, N. Y. 
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TAEWOHERT] Oriental Flowering Trees 
America’s Finest Collection 


a Rose Flowering and 
eeping Cherries, Flowering 
Crabs; in all varieties and sizes. 
Send for free book with color 
illustrations. 
TheGARDEN A. E. WOHLERT 
NURSERIES 924 Montgomery Avenue 
Narberth Narberth, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


HOLLAND IRIS BULBS 


Tall, orchid-like flowers. Exquisite shades of blue, lav- 
ender, white, yellow, bronze; assorted Last well when 

t. Deo not confuse with Flag Iris (Germanica). Mulch 
during Eastern winters. Supply linuted 50 for §2.25 
postpaid. Catalog. 


RARE BULBS FOR POT-PLANTS—African blue lily, 
Barbados lily, Guernsey lily, Jacobean lily, Fairy Mily, 
Delicate lily, 25c each, §2.50 per doz. 


GORDON AINSLEY Campbell, Calif. 


IMPERIAL DELPHINIUMS 
World’s finest strain. Every delph color includ- 
ing white, pink and yellow. Up to 10 feet high, 
blooms from 2-4 inches across; doubles ana 
triples. Special—until August 25th, will send, 
express, 100 field run mixed seedlings ready to 
transplant, growing in their original soil for 
$5.75. Prepaid. (Next Spring value of these 
plants will be $25.00.) Specimen plants from 
$5.00 to $50.00. Fresh seed from finest speci- 
mens, $2.00 per 400. Unsatisfactory seed and 
plants replaced. Every grower, amateur or pro- 
fessional, should have my booklet, ‘‘Delphinium 
Culture.’’ Free on request. 
Elmer E. Healey, Exclusive Grower Puyallup, Wash. 


Plant Maule Bulbs 


You can have gorgeous blooms 
next spring. Plant Maule 
bulbs this fall. Low cost. 
Little effort. Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, Narcissus, Croeus and 
many others. Write for Bulb 
Book today—FREE. 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
400 Maule Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















Seeds 
DELPHINIUMS: *s2x:*° 
from named varieties of highest quality, cross 
pollenized by hand. Both parents of each se 
lot fully described. Offered for the first time 
and at reasonable prices. Also seeds of pure 
white, double delphiniums and of many ad- 
vanced, new types. 


LYONDEL GARDENS, Morgantown, W. Va. 


For All Who Garden 


Every enthusiast needs a magazine devoted ex 
clusively to gardening. Gardeners’ Chronicle 1s 
edited by the Secretary of the Nat'l. Assn. of 
Gardeners. It is the standard authority of 
gardening matters. Send $1 for 7 monthly 
issues 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-A Fifth Ave. New York City 
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Destructive 
Insect Pests 


multiply rapidly at this time 
unless checked by the use of a 
good standard insecticide. Pro- 
tect your flowers, plants, shrubs 
and evergreens now, by spraying 
frequently and thoroughly . 

particularly on the underside of 
the leaves . . . with Wilson’s O. 
K. Plant Spray, the nationally 


recognized standard insecticide. 





Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 





Trode Mark Registered 


Kill weeds the Wilson way ... sim- 
ply dilute Wilson’s Weed Killer (1 
Gallon to 40 gallons of water)... 

















Man-made flagstones 


Continued from page 559 


be secured by mixing a small amount 
of mineral pigments in with the 
concrete. If pigments are used, 
two precautions must be observed: 
first, do not use any but approved 
mineral pigments, and_ secondly, 
limit the amount of pigment to six 
per cent of the volume of cement. 
While larger proportions of pigments 
can be used safely in some cases, 
excessive quantities generally weaken 
the concrete. 


OIL THE FORMS 


Before the concrete is placed in the 
forms, the surfaces that will come in 
contact with this material are painted 
with oil. Old oil from the crank case 
of an automobile will do for this pur- 
pose. The object of the oil is to pre- 
vent the fresh concrete from sticking 
to the wood and making the form 
difficult to remove. 

When the concrete is deposited into 
the forms, it is worked with a trowel 


it is advisable to build them in 
doors, since the concrete must have 
adequate warmth in order to cure 
properly. 

When stones are cast during dry 
weather they should be covered with 
damp straw or burlap so that they 
may secure adequate moisture. 

The stones may be removed from 
the forms forty-eight hours after they 
have been cast. It is usually advisable 
to defer placing them in the ground, 
until at least seven days 
after they have been made. 


however, 


PLACING THE FINISHED STONES 


There are two methods of placing 
the finished stones. One method is to 
dig an excavation for the entire area 
of the proposed walk, to set the stones 
in it, and to fill the spaces between 
them either with dirt or with gravel. 
The other method is to dig individual 
holes for each stone. Either method is 


satisfactory. 











‘ Lavel¥ 
Flowers 


No garden is immune to attacks by 
Aphis. These tiny green, red or black 
insects feed upon the tender foliage 
or buds in your garden, and rob 
your flowers of their beauty and 
attractiveness. Be prepared to kill 
these insects when they appear. 
Have on hand a package of ‘‘ Black 
Leaf 40,’’ the spray depended upon 
by gardeners to kill Aphis, Thrip, 
Leaf-hopper and similar insects. 


The garden package of 
‘*Black Leaf 40’’, costing 
35ce, makes 6 gallons of 
effective spray. Buy it from 
your neighborhood store 
handling garden supplies. 
























m 
sprinkle . . . that’s all. The modern | or some other tool so that the corners Another method of making flagstone ene By-Products & 
way to éxterminate all weeds, poison will be filled. It is then leveled off walks is to dig irregular holes in the pace et ae yay ine. 
ivy, vines, etc. One good application with a strike-board that rests on the ground and place the concrete directly Au 
| a year is sufficient. Inexpensive .. . sides of the forms. Before the concrete in them. The material is leveled off 
| clean ... odorless. 1 gallon $2.00; hardens it is finished with a wood and smoothed with a wood float 
| 5 gallons $8.00. float. This is simply a wooden trowel as it is when the stones are made 
| that has a rectangular surface. The in molds. The holes should have 
- | object of using this is to secure a perpendicular sides and be at least 
| a smooth but gritty surface on the four inches deep to secure the best 
d ils finished flagstones. results. The same concrete is used 
1 The stones may be built in the for either type of flagstone con- 
. | Dept. A8 basement, in a barn, or out of doors. struction and the effect in either 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY If they are cast in cold weather, case is good. 
es  etemmamimce 
a. 
3 : ; 
, In and about the garden Scotts 
h . , _ a 
, Continued from page 5352 Bent 
Here is a hint pertaining to the mendously accelerated that in a 
, control of Dandelions that I am glad _ short time the spot is covered with a for Perfect 
: to pass on. It is such a simple and so _ new thrifty growth of grass. 
‘ practical a remedy. The importance of actually killing / 
A pinch of sulphate of ammonia the entire underground root of the é 
i. (as much as can be held between the Dandelion plant is not fully realized. Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety stretch of 
~ fingers and thumb) upon the crown Cut off the top in the easy-going pF = os oes See cae 
= of a weed in the lawn, such as Dan- casual manner, merely removing the necessary. You will cae th es 
7 delions, will quickly and completely rosette of leaves and flower buds and home beauty spot. Thats whet youl et 
™ kill the weed, says Dr. E. P. Deatrick you simply increase the growth be- if you plant 
; of the West Virginia University. A low and get at least two where but The a preston 
little grass close to the weed will be one grew before. The Dandelion oss anthem ized as the {deal 
5 killed too, of course, but the grass plant must be thoroughly eradicated gang for golf putting ing greens — is now produc- 
. e ° ° 0 wne, ins sowing 
el bordering the killed circle is so tre- to effect a cure. wR ag Se ae eet one 
le fn a few weeks you 
it. have a luxuri- 
“7 —r like 
Ib 20 Fine Varieties | . oe 
ORS. 8 Pera is || | HARDY PHLOX || #2" 
We will send postpaid this collection } ish car- 
of 20 varieties, one each, for $2.75 east al n r l S pet. 
of the Mississippi; $2.90 west of the | ° 48 
Mississip ppl. Your choice of any 10 va- Over 300 varieties are Fall is 
Tieties ( plants), $3.90 east of the ° 4 4 
ississippi_and $4.10 west. This list described and priced in our the best 
covers a full range of glorious Iris . . . 
colors: List—the most extensive in time to 
rcheveque; Caprice; Celeste; Col . plant. 
$s Corwin; .Cypriana: miaetedo; Fairy; Her America. 
J. Majesty; Kharput: A. Williamson; 





Loreley; Mother of re. 
Matica; Parc de Neuilly; 
ler; Quaker Lady; 


Pallida Dal- 
Prosper Lau- 
Rhein Nixe; Sem- 


Write today for the Carl Salbach 


Special Offer 


re ole; Shekinah; Susan Bliss. ° s. ° 
1. ieetien ineenditindiie illustrated catalog. This interest- 
these spaskal pelees ing 24-page book lists scores of 7 Plants for $2.00 
| . beautiful and rare varieties and 
. Peonies and Roses contains invaluable Iris planting Independence, white ; Rheinlander, Preatise 


Peonies and Roses are priced equally 
low in our new Summer Catalog. For 
_—y our motto has been: ‘‘Prices 


salmon; Rheinstrom, pink; Millie he 


and Iris breeding suggestions. ven tie. pink; La Vogue, 


Prices are surprisingly moderate. 


as Consistent with Highest rs = 
x ality. " Whatever you buy at Rose- Write today for a free copy. buff; Goomge | Mandel, large flower 
IS le, we guarantee you not only will ing pink; Lingard, early white. 
of A) Soighied ee the wet. = 
wi i r ~ . ‘ © 
. —3 aa CARL SALBACH Plant in August for bloom nezt year. 


655 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


Originator and Grower of New Varieties 


S. G. HARRIS 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 


W. F. SCHMEISKE 
Kirkwood New York 
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Mail This Cou WITHOUT MONEY! 

GARDEN CITY are ree G CO., Dept. 88, Garden City, N. Y. 

send me STAR DOLLAR Books: encircled below. I 

will et er send ou gt: - 5 ave. $1 plus 10 cents postage for 

each aa. return the books without being obligated 
in es way. ( number a books you want.) 

_-_ 6 7 x 9 ll 12 13 14 

6 «68h 2 ee ee ae ae oe oe 

3 3slU MeO 


33 «4 
i: a a ee i ee ee ee) ee ee 
15 3 7 23 8 8 8 «8 68GlCUTClU CD 


92 4 8 86 7 98 99 100 
105 106 107 108 109 110 Lil 112 113 114 115 


MED. caine vaccasabeemascscceacccecs , 
ease Print Plainiy 


CANADIAN ORDERS $ $1.10 per book, cash with order 
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Imagine owning books like these—THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
by WILL DURANT (200,000 copies sold at $5.00)—H. G. WELLS’ 
1200-page OUTLINE OF HISTORY (also formerly priced at $5.00)—and 
87 others, all for the low price of $1.00 each! Here are the books you 
have always wanted, printed from the plates of the original $2.50 to $5.00 
editions, many with full-page illustrations, at one-third to one-fifth their 


YOU CAN’ : : 
Benes EX Pau THAT— former prices. Secure them at any bookstore—or examine them FREE 
ate cant price, $4.00 for5 days. Check the books you want on the Free Examination Coupon 
3ANGS NEW YO . 

echert Asbury. RK above, and mail today. 
2 Former price, $4.00 

HE CRADLE OF THE DEEP 

Joan Lowell. 23, ASTRONOMY FOR EVERY- 57, THE BOOK OF LETTERS— 















































































































































le Former price, $3.00 BODY—Prof. S. Newcomb. Mary Owens Crowther. 
SCIENCE REMAKING THE — Former price, $2.50 Former price, $2.00 
tis . Caldweil MY IFE AND WORK THE NEW DECALOGUE OF 
and Edwin E. Slosson. 24. Henry Ford in collaboration 58. SCIENCE Albert E wi 
os Former price, $2.50 with — ~ Crowther. P gam. Former price, $3. 60 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BEN- ormer price, $3.50 THE BOOK OF WOODCRA 
JAMIN FRANKLIN. 27 LINCOLN’S OWN STORIES— 59. Ernest T. Seton. — 
Former price, $2.00 * Anthony Gross. Former price, $2.00 94, 7) ed row Use § 
A BOOK OF OPERAS—H , ee price, $2.00 NATURE'S 
$. Krehbiel. 2g 28. BY CAMEL AND CAR TO —~+—e . Former price, $5.00 
Former price, $2.50 * THE PEAC ‘0c K THRONE Former price, $5.00 95. TAN le 
ng BA = seer " ne 8-y ™ $3.00 61 ae, - _ eer Former — $6.00 
5. sd : . 1 ‘ eer. 
Former price, $2.50 29. A SECOND BOOK OF Former price, $3.50 96. ——, miredast =a 
EDGE OF THE JUNGLE— OPERAS—Henry E Krehbiel. 63 PAUL BUNYAN — James Former price, $4.00 
William Beebe _. rormer price, $2.25 * Stevens. Former price, $2.50 THE FRUIT OF THE FAM- 
oumeen Former price, $2.00 30, CIRCUS PARADE Jim Ty 64 JUNGLE DAYS — William 97. ne XUeE — Albert wn 
MPANIONATE MARRIAGE “ ormer price, $2.50 - Beebe. Former or: “ 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey and 3], FOUR MONTHS AFOOT IN — aw a Wiggam. Former price, $3.00 7 
Wainwright Evans. * SPAIN—Harry A. Franck 71 BEGGARS | OF LIFE—Jim 98. WHITE SHADOWS IN 
Former price, $3.00 Former price, $3.00 e Tully. Former price, $3.00 pt hid veraae ml $5.00 
THE RIGHT TO BE HAPPY FAERY LANDS OF THE A LAUGH A DAY KEEPS t 
* Mrs. Bertrand Russell 33. SOUTH SEAS — Hall and te THE DOCTOR AWAY—Irvin 99. THE secneS ocee AT 
Former price, $3.00 Nordhoff. Former price, $4.00 Cobb Former price, $2 50 Collin s, vy D. ei 
CLEOPATRA—Claude Ferval 34, SHANDYGAFF — Christopher 75, MURDER, FOR PROFIT— . Former price, $3.00 
e Former price, $2.50 * Morley. Former price, $2 00 ° William Bolitho. 100. BOB, SON OF BATTLE ane 
FRANCOIS VILLON—D. B THE NEW BOOK OF ETI- Former price, $2.50 
* Wyndham Lewis. 35. QUETTE—Lillian Eichler 76 A PARODY OUTLINE OF vale —_ price, $2.50 
: Former price, $5.00 Former pr‘ce, $4.00 * HISTORY — Donald Ogden “HOSSES” — Compiled by 
15. IN BRIGHTEST AFRICA 36 BIRD NEIGHBORS Neltie Stewart Former price, $2.00 101. Charles Wright ro 
* Carl E. Akeley ’ Blanchan. Former price, $5.00 > wew am — s y. 
s . ) J], THE NEW AGE OF FAITH— Former price, $2.50 
ithe gil ormer price, $2.50 37, THE At TOBIOGAPHY OF * J. Langdon-Davies 102. PERFECT BEHAVIOR—Don- 
16. ite soccgneen, et ° Pransiated by J Addington Former price, $2.00 a on 
‘ormer price, $5.00 Symonds. ; 79. +e Pa - end 103. ADVENTURES In SON 
HAUNCH, PAUNCH AND Former price, $8.50 to yy rayson. 
18. JowL— Samuel Ornitz 38, NOW IT CAN BE TOLD ee pee SOD TENTMENormer price, Salil 
Former price, $3.00 * Philip Gibbs 8], THE MEANING OF A LIB- COUNT LUCKNER THE SEA 
19, THE QUTLINE OF HISTORY Former price, $3.00 ERAL EDUCATION—Everett 104. Devir—Lowell Thom: 
. H. G. Wells. 39 THE LOG OF THE SUN Dean Martin 5 Peruser —~¥ $2.50 
Former price, $5.00 » William Beebe. a Sa, Wee 105, THE RED KNIGHT OF GER- 
THE STORY OF PHILOS- ormer price, $6.00 EMINENT VICTORIANS — 
20. o PHY—Will Durant. 40 “DAWGS” — Charles Wright 82. Lytton Strache MANT— Rear Boe $2.50 
RECOLL cae Ane soo ’ ADVENT RES OF AN AFRI- Forme: yn ime, 106, W2™., W= _MISBEHAVE — 
ECTIONS AND LET- ADVENTURES OF AN AFRI- REVOLT IN = 
21. TERS OF GENERAL ROB- 42. EEN SLAVER Captain Canct. 8. Tee tnwrense” DESERT Samuel Schmalhausen. onal 
ERT E. LEE—Capt. Robert As told to Brantz Mayer Former price, $5.00 - , ) 
E. Lee. Former price, $5.00 Former price, $4.00 THE 8 107. tus Bevo? © oe 
TRE LIFE OF LASTEC . ne : 85 E STORY OF MY LIFE— YOUTH—Judge Ben B. 
22 a ASTEUR 43 THE SECOND EMPIRE ¢ Sir Harry H. Johns sey and Wainwright Evans. 
2 ole e D. Valery Radot * Philip Guedalla. Former pri — $5.00 Former price, $3.00 
ar cooks rice P P C 5 y 
pe 7 ormer price, $3.00 Former price, $5.00 86 PSYCHOANALYSIS AND 108 RASPUTIN: THE HOLY 
* LOVE—Andre Tridon. * DEVIL—Rene Fulop-Miller. 
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laches, ‘all-size. * Katherine Anthony Former price, $2.50 Former price, 
























































































beeks haad 1 me - 
— - — Former price, $4.00 7 STUDIES IN MURDER—Ed- 109. THE GREAT AME 
B>eautifally printed 47, TRAMPING ON LIFE Mn a . * BANDWAGON—Charles 
from plates of * Barry Kemp. nice a8 Former price, $3.00 ocoueuen aan a 
original $2.50 to ty YEARS cee: $3.00 88. WILLIAM CRAWFORD GoR- 110. $EOST TNS Onior Predera 
50. SIX YEARS IN JHE MALAY ° GAS HIS LIFE AND WORK R. Burnham. , ‘ 
iLE arveth ells Marie I tor - ; 
“weary a of Former price, $3.00 ton J He nari 1 — THE SON OF. mame va. 
within reach of all. 52, THE SAGA OF BILLY THE Former price, $5.00 111. STORY OF JESUS — 
See them at your KID—W: “ir wes sso 6-89, BOW TO LIVE—Arnold Ben- Ludwig. Former price, 
beskselier or select ; a en ee + Forr price, $5.50 112. THE AUTOBIOGAPHY 
from the list below 53. FAMOUS TRIALS OF HiIS- ABR. AHAM LINCOLN Lord AN EX-COLOURED 
and mall the con- * TORY—Lord Birkenhead 90. Charnwoo Joh n. 
d James Weldon Johnso! 
pon tee 5 days’ Former price, $4.00 Former price, $3.00 Former price, $3.00 
approval. THE CONQUEST OF FEAR DISRAELI AND G 3 5 SHANTY IRISH—Jim Tully. 
55. Basil King. j a 92. D. G 5 Se Gece 113. Former price, $2.50 
Former price, $2.0 Former price, $3.50 ]]4, a ~~ JOURNEE 
TRAINING FOR POWER AND CREATIVE : . . Waldemar Bonsels. 
36. LEADERSHIP Grenvil 6. Sen me nerat = Former price, $4.00 
Kleiser Former price, $3 00 Former price, $3.00 115. THE GREAT HORN i) , 







Eugene Wright. ; 
Former price, $5.00 
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